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PREFACE. 


any earnest and thoughtful student 
of human civilisation turns his attention 
to the study of the part which India has played in 
the development of man’s humanity, he cannot 
fail to learn distinctly that the moral influence of 
Indian thought and life has been great indeed 
in determining and fixing in position those 
really noble spiritual elements of civilisation which 
constitute, as it were, the foundation of that 
same humanity. The subtle manner in which even 
now Indian thought is spreading throughout the 
world is not only indicative of the power possess- 
ed by that thought, but is also an illustration of 
the sweetly silent penetrativeness which has 
specially characterised it throughout history. In- 
deed, the true vital point in the constitution of 
any civilisation is found out to be that through 
which it comes into contact with other civilisations 
so as to influence them well in their own growth 
and advancement. The essential vitality of a 
civilisation, so ascertained from the nature of the 
external effects produced by it, is also seen 
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in life as viewed from the stand-poir.t ol iii S);;*'. 
How he was the product of the i:i w 
he was born, how he in his tu:ii is. .p: 
his personality on the unity of Iliruiu li:'-' 
and civilisation, how his work as a ; 
reformer has been in harmony with 
genius of the Hindu nation, and how 
work of his has, owing to this ve.-i 
become fully assimilated into the life of iivir.'j 
India of to-day, are all things which :'.r lire tu 
strike the observant reader of Sanka;'.'.‘- !:!i<i 

Times, In so far as we the people of this land 
are concerned, our very nearness to Sankara is 
apt to blind us to the larger features of his historic 
work and achievements ; and to make these mani- 
fest, we may well quote here the estimate of 
Sankara as given by Sister Nivedita, a worthy 
English lady who has by the power of her sym- 
pathy beautifully succeeded in raising herself 
to a condition of consonance with Hindu ideals of 
life and its aims : — 

Western people can hardly imagine a personality 
like that of Sankaracharya. In the course of a few 
years to bailee nominated the founders 'of no less than 
ten great religious orders, of which four hiive fully 
retained their prestige to the present day ; to have 
acquired such a mass of Sanskrit learning as to create 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF SANKARA. 

CHAPTER 1. 


INTEODUCTION. 


1. Sources of Inform, vtiok A^'p their Value. 


^ ^ S far as it is known,” says a recent Ameri- 
can writer in speaking o£ the great Athe- 
' I nian Sage, “ the life of Socrates in its 
merely outward bodily incident may be told in a 
paragraph.” Such, it is to be feared, is also the 
case with Sankara whose life it is here purposed 
to sketch. Pew of the facts of his life can be 


narrated with certainty, not even the time and 
the place of his birth. 

Yet the need for a reliable and historic account 


of Sankara is being felt more and more ; for, the 
Adwaita philosophy, of which he was the 
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found 5n tin- ninth <»f /’lou.m ; 

nnci (tj) MafUtva-i'iJittiti nnd J/ioih-inii/xi-j, both 
hv randit Xnr.iyanncharva. n ho-tilf Mndliva 
writer. And of ror-nt writer-, Wil-on, Mnx 
Mnllor, nnd Tt-lnni; may be im-ntioiu'd ax the 
most important. A few wordx n-gardinf; tlic 
relative moritx of tln-x,* scivnil .-mirr-'s arc needed 
to prevent mi-conceptionf: nnd <-xpt:iin the attitude 
of the present writer towards them. 

Madiiavnclmrya, who«(; worJc is placed <!r.-f in the 
list, is the well-hnown \’idvnmnvn, who was 
minister of fluklmnnd jhihkn, Kings of Vijnynnngar, 
and beanmo later on the chief of the Sringeri Mult. 
This fact settles the time when this 
was written, whether Vidyamnya wrote it himsedf 
or caused it to be written hy some one else ; for, 
considered ns a literary effort, it is to be feared 
that, matter and manner Inhen together, the work 
does not reflect much credit on the critical capacity 
and historic judgment of the author. It is quite 
clear from internal evidence tlml it was meant to 
be a count^blast to the MAdhva writings nbove 
mentioned. Of the other SanJcara-vijaijcts, it need 
only be said tbntthe)” all show traces of relatively 
later origin, though Wilson claims for Annndngiri 
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»■< urll .m trn'.tMorthiriK's, This, however, 
It'innt; lins .‘.iunvji’to he proiintiJess anti untenable, 
llu- clmptcrof has been mentioned 

otily to show that it is very recent and has even 
if'.*- historic value. Madhiva-njat/a and Mani- 
ninajat'i are, nwijijj to their nature, very interest- 
ini: h)r historic purposes. In }j)s sketch of the 
Jiife of Maiilivn, the writer of this account has 
endeavoured to show that these works were the 
fruit of the persecution which that teacher of 
diialislic Vedanta had received from the then 
inciunhenls of tiic Sringeri Mutt, and that he 
had on that account been forced to call himself 
Bhima, and make Sankara, whose successors had 
been Ironhling him, an amtar of a Eakshasa, 
Maniinan by name, mentioned in the Alaliahharata. 
Pandit Xarayana, one of the followers of Madhva, 
in the ne.vt generation, put these bints together 
along with some traditions current in Malabar 
about Sankara, and thus composed these two 
works of his, with intent to discredit Sankara's 
origin and his doctrines. ^ 

2. JJjyDVJSM JJEFOUE Sa>’Kara : .Bpothism, 

The life of Sankara, like that of every other 
great man, has to begin with the description of the 
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state of things in the midst of which he was born 
and brought up, for “ each man, poet or philo- 
sopher, inhales much before he exhales.’’ Ac- 
cordingly we have to consider the state of 
Hinduism at the time of the advent of this teacher, 
and pass in rapid review the stages it had gone 
through before reaching that particular state. 
It is enough to start with the period, when- 
ever it was, when Vedic sacrifices constituted 
inainly the creed of Hinduism. In the words of 
the poet “kings had milked the earth for sacrifices, 
and Indra, in return, the heavens to help harvests 
on.” There was the sacrifice of the horse, there 
was the sacrifice of the goat, and of all other 
things imaginable. And sacrifices had increased not 
merely in number but also in elaboration of ritual. 
Under such circumstances, therefore, the desire for 
inner religious improvement was slowly growing and- 
making itself manifest. The opponents of animal 
sacrifices were to be found not merely among the 
Kshatriyas, but the more sensible among the Brah- 
mins had also begun to sing the praises of divine con- 
templation ‘and practical moral virtues, as against 
the extravagances of sacrifices. The UpanisJiads, or 
“ the top-knots of the Vedas” as they are sometimes 
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h-u,:-,u:it,-nhuo-! .-v.-n « h» n- of tilt- lint; ofthoiiirllt, 
ftiitf (.!{*v ijf.irioa- jvyiiiti, rlirstif^ d to tiii.*. finy by tlii' 
iffr’j'f-lot .V.Miu-f/! fJr.ihmin bffor.' bfcnianjr bis fn-t, 

t!io f.oaniji't of tlic «liol<! movcmont. 
It t' I; fi*. ’?rs'*?' 7 rT (‘i.jcvHk-'* of the ;^elf) mid h 
'“'H uorlhy ortrrtii-lntiou ; hiit it bcino nitberlono, 
tilt- .“'••'.tiijib- uill -ubic".' for oisr purj)05t‘ : — 

“ of tbo -ni'riltiTo {H'rfonni'il by tiio niai>tt'f 


« bo hr.- umb’i.'ttoft'l tlu'-’'’ trat!!.-', tlit>,“oiilis the pef- 
forif.i-r; Iho lo'.'trt, tin* of tlio sacrifici.ni fire; 
.“(•n-tt.'i! ({••-ilos the yhee: ntjtfor, the .-acrifidiil Intnb ; 
coati in|.|ntion. fire; the period of iftacrifice, as Jong 
a- life la-t- ; whatever is eaten, is sacrificial rice ; 
wliutever i- nntn!;, is the .fmitfi drinic ; and death is 
the .-am'd bnlli concluding the certunony ! ” 

'J’his .spirit. fo.st< red by men of thoiiglit and en- 
conrag,.d by men of action over a long period, at 
last jiraotically inanife.sted itself in the teaching 
of Gautama, the IJaddha. Most ITindiis have learn- 
ed to regard this teacher as an tivalar of Vishnu, 
thonglj strangely enough he is said to have come 
down not to e.stablish religion and law by pro- 
tecting the good and punishing' the wicked, which 
is the mission of all the other nefftar.? of Vishnu, 
but to delude some pious devotees of Siva as well 
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as o£ Vishnu. Many others, who have learned to 
look upon him with better and more rational feel- 
ings, yet seem to regard him as an alien, and his 
faith as absolutely alien to India. This, it need hard- 
ly be pointed out, is a gross misreading of history. 
The teaching of Gautama, a member of a Krajput 
clan, was but a developed form of the thoughts and 
theories found in the Upanisliads, with the fresh- 
ness and vigour of his own humanity and zeal added 
to them. The rapid spread of Buddhism among all 
classes shows that he had ‘set to music ’ just ‘ the 
tune which had been haunting millions of ears.’ 
Long after his departure and after his in- 
clusion in the Hindu Pantheon, Buddha’s real ser- 
vice to mankind is described by Jayadeva, in one of 
his popular songs, to have been the propagation of 
mercy and the abolition of animal sacrifices. “ O 
Thou of merciful heart! Thou didst condemn the 
slaughter of lambs at sacrifices, though enjoined by 
Srutis, when Thou didst take the shape of 
Buddha.” His crusade against the killing of 
animals, and his battles so earnestly fought in 
favour of righteousness and renunciation, his use 
of the vernaculars in religious teaching instead of 
Sanskrit, and his organisation of bands of monks 
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ance of Kaynias or the daily and other periodical 
ceremonial rites enjoined by the Vedns and the 
Smritis. His success, whatever it was, was due, not 
certainly to the advocacy of animal sacrifices, whose 
day had most assuredly fled, and to which mere 
lip-service was all that anybodj' would render, but to 
the revival of the harmless rites made more impres- 
sive and more authoritative through his successfully 
meeting the arguments of the Buddhists against 
the Vedic religion and in favour of their own faith. 

Bhatta's was only one of the many sects 
that had been formed at various times in the 
history of Hinduism. There were Bhairavas, 
Salctas, Ganajjatjias, with many sub-divisions among 
each ; and the name of these sects was really a 
legion. They had all based their faiths, however, 
on the Vedas ; particular texts or passages, torn from 
the context and specially interpreted, formed their 
scripture; and several of them had begun to claim 
greater authority for'the Puranas or the Smritis on 
which they based their belief, than even that which 
belonged to the Vedas. And, what was of infinitely 
greater impbrtance, the practices of some of these 
religious sects were abominable and terrible. 
And each sect was intolerant of every other. 
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A certain weariness seemed to have come over 
men, and also a hankering after some kind of im- 
provement and general religious peace, Union and 
friendliness were possible only when a common 
basis could be so fashioned as to be comprehensive 
and able to allow for large differences of secondary 
importance, philosophicallj’’ as well as practically. 
This was the kind of unifying influence that seemed 
to be urgently needed. It was given to Sankara 
to supply this need, and, one feels bound to say, 
with a very large measure of success. 



CHAPTER II. 


Blimi AKB EAKLY YEAHS. 


1. The TiJtE ane Peace or His JBietii, 


An obscure village named Kaladi, six miles 
to the east of Alvoi, now a station on the Cochin- 
Slioranur Eailwa3’’ lirje, is tradilionall}' mentioned as 
the birth-place of Sankara. It is not undisputed ; 
for,Anandagiri inentions that place as Chidambaram. 
He is however alone in this statement. Further, 
the writer of Manimanjari gives it as Kaladi, and 
his testimony in such matters must be held pecu- 
liarly valuable for very obvious reasons. And there 
is likewise a curious practice connected with the 
temple of Narajmna at Badarikasrama on. the 
Himalayas. The officiating priest there has been a 
Hambudri from Malabar for a long period, and the 
memory of no man goes back to a period when he 
was otherwise. And as tradition assigns the found- 
ing of this temple to Sankara, the presence of the 
Nambudri there can easily be explained by his 
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kinship to the founder. have therefore to be- 
lieve that Sankara belonged to Malabar and to the 
Nambudri class of Brahmins, 

The Agraliara of Kaladi is said to have been 
founded by a neighbouring chief, who was called 
Bajasekhara, if that be indeed a proper name. This 
chief dreamed, as thousands of other men have done, 
that Siva bad become manifest in the neighbour- 
hood of his capital in a spontaneously risen 
Linga. And he accordingly caused a temple to 
be built for the God and founded an Agraham or 
settlement of Brahmins for the service of tl)e 
temple. Among these was one of the name of 
Vidyadhiraja, which is evidently a title indicating his 
learning. He had an only son of the name of Siva- 
guru. Tlie boy went through the usual course of 
instruction open in those days to Brahmin boy.®: and 
having completed his studies, he married at the pro- 
per age and settled down as a household(;r. 1‘or a 
long time he was childless, and both husband and 
wife prayed to Siva to bless them v\'ith a son. At 
length, in consequence, as it is said, of the plan 
agreed upon at Kailas between Siva afid the Goih 
who had called there to learn how lie w.as going to 
revive Hinduism, the God was pleased to bles-f the 
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wiff Siv;i-r;tirn and bccaini* the moilirr of 
h'animra. 

Ft would Ik* a mnrvol if, in (he (ut-c of 
Sankara a--- in tin* cu't* of nm*'! otlo’r (Jiiit)', tlu n- 
find bi''*n nolhinj; oxtmordinnry nhoiit hifs hirlh. 
Accordingly, in addition to thodivim; Idc'-sinp not<‘d 
just now, we liavo si-voral otbor vor.-ioiiN to con'''idt'r 
in repard to the circmu'-tance*' of tin* (';urii'.« birth 
and parentage. Madliava ;uld« that before ble-i'-inp 
SivnguruV wife the Ood aAo'd her in a vision while 
she was asleep whether shi? would havt* n num- 
ber of dunces and runianH for children, or nn only 
wise son who was destined lobe sliorHived. She 
wisely chose the latter alternative, and had Sankara 
as her son. 

Annndngiri however relates the .story in nn entire- 
ly different manner. We have seen that he mentions 
the place of Sankara’s nalivit}* ns Cliiclnmbnram. 
We are told that there was a pious Brahmin living 
with his wife at this place, and that at one time the 
husband retired to a neiglihouring fore.st after re- 
nouncing the world, that the wife continued for a 
longtime to serve the Lord of Chidambaram, and 
that, as areward ofher devotion, theLord was pleased 
to make her conceive in some mysterious and 
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miraculous manner. And the child thus born to he 
was Sankara. There is agaia another version of th 
story of Sankaras birth which we bare to examim 
before we pass on. The writer of Jlanmaiv/ar 
states thataErahinin widow of ICaladi went astra; 
from the ascetic life imposed upon her and begoi 
a male child, and that this child was Sankara 
This plain statement, however, is based on a trad: 
tion still current in some parts of 31alab3r, that a 
young widow of Kaladi once went to the temple ol 


Sira along with other girls of her own age, and that, 
as some among them prayed for children, she also 
did so, that the Lord granted her request, and that 
she bore Sankara in consequence. The difiiculties 
which Sankara is said to have experienced later on 
in conductins’ the funeral rites of his mother 
would also .=eem to confirm the suspicions aborst the 


iljegitimacv of liis birth, ihougblhe objections of his 
relatives were merely against n Sanyannatter'aptiug 
to violate the rules of his order, by undertaking 
to Derform the funeral rites^^of his dead mother. 

We have no materials to enable ns, at thi>^ dis- 
tance of time, to estimate aut.borifativeiy the 
meaning of these stones regarding Saohara's birth. 
VTe see however that ^ladhars's bool: mrke? 
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absoluel}' no mention whatever of these damaging 
traditions, If ho had had any knowledge of or 
belief in them, he would surely not have left them 
unexplained ; for, he ha^ sought to explain away the 
other calumnies against Sankara us, for instance, 
the incidents relating to Bharati which shall be 
mentioned later on. Further, there is a fairly 
strong argument to prove that all this talk about 
his birth being suspicious is unfounded. Both at 
the time of his renunciation and in connection 
M’ith the funeral rites of his motlier, we shall 
see that Sankara showed an extraordinary affec- 
tion for her ; in the latter case he even went 
the length of offending the whole circle of his 
orthodox relations for the purpose of satisfying his 
mother’s wishes. Now as it has been a maxim with 
the Aryan Hindus to regard the unchaste mother, 
the indebted father and the idiotic son as among the 
worst enemies of a man, Sankara would hardly 
have cared to suffer all the troubles and annoy- 
ances that he did on his mother’s account, if she 
had not deserved that amount of sacrifice and filial 
love on his part, even when such sacrifice was 
unnecessary according to the strict letter of the 
law. Accordingly we may ascribe the whole of this 
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tradition partially to caJuninr and partialiy to 
inisguided admiration. It is also considoriKi bv 
some, we may add, that he was perhaps a posthu- 
mous son. 

If these are the difSculties in rejrard to tb.e ascer- 
tainment of the place and the circumstances of 
Sankara's birth, infinitely gre.ater are those that w e 
have to face in trying to .ascertain the time of his 
birth. The e.vact year of his birth is perhaps lost to 
us for ever, for the horoscope given in Jlndliara s 
book is a mere imitation of Hama's xand is therefore 
worthless.* The Sringeri Mutt, undoubtedly of the 
Guru's founding, has a list of his successors ; but un- 
happily it is an imperfect list, for besides other 
errors, it assigns to Suresraracharya. the immedhate 
successor of the Guru, a period of 700 years or 
more ! Still as the time of this monk's birth is p!ac<xi 
at the close of the eighth century of tlie Vikranm 
era, if we make some allowance for sotne boxly's 
carelessness herein, it is easy perlmps to rtcoucile 

* Two views are generally helil as slie prr^KsMe liii'i* 
of the Gum’s advent ; namely, 7S3 -A.n,, whica J< nOvH'i'tx'^l 
by one school of thinkers, and the close of tho6!h cr-’ite.ry 
which is held by the other. It nce>i hanlly be cl/si’nv.i 
that nothing ce?)efwir: has been arrived nt by cither r'irty, 
not is it likely to be nniii K.-ttcr d.at.v t->cce~,e r.wi,’-ble 
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small discrepnncief- and fake 76'.S A.D., as the 
year of tlie Guru's birth, as Max i\luller does. Two 
additional reasons would also seem to support this. 
Madhavn’s book locates the Buddhists mainly in 
Kashmir or more generally in the Himalayan 
regions ;ancl Hagadha does not foem to have figured 
in Sankara’s days as the strongliold of Buddhism, or 
even as a province where the Buddhists were 
numerous, tjiough in the minority. Xow as lliouen 
Tsanghad found in the middle of llie seventh cen- 
tury tbatMagadha was still dominantly Buddhistic 
under Siladitya II, a period of about loO years is 
not too long for this change that liad come over this 
province. Again, if the date assigned by the late 
Professor Sundaram Pillay to Samhnndha could be 
accepted as the right and proper date, and 
if the allusion said to be found in one of Sankara’s 
devotional songs is a real reference to that Tamilian 
saint, then the year that we have accepted has 
every probability of being the right date. With 
all this it is, however, only provisional. 

Telang, it must be noted, very ably pleads that 
Sankara must-have been born somewhere towards 
the close of the sixth century, from a remarkable 
allusion in his Sutra-Bhashya to a Puma Varman, 

2 
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who was a Buddhistic King of Magadha at about 
that -time. To the present writer, iiowever, it 
seems to need additional and more direct evi- 
dence before that date may well be said to have 
been established. Por the present, then, we pro- 
ceed on the supposition that 78S A.D. indicates the 
year of Sankara’s birth. 

2, Eaket Yeajis A2fn Ex)uoatjo>, 

The boy’s early years were spent in the usual 
way. He was initiated into the rn^vsteries of the 
alphabet at the proper time, and soon manifested 
uncommon intelligence. In his seventh year 
he was about to be invested with the sacred string, 
when his father died. His mother had the ceremony 
conducted later, and sent him to learn the and 
the Vedangns — from whom, we are not told. As 
has been said of several others, it is also said of 
Santara that he learned all the Vadas and 
in two or three years — by the eighth year of bis 
age he had finished his course of studies ! And the 
same writer who tells us this also informs us, 
almost in the same breath, that after his rolurn 
from his Guru’s home, whore ho had been sf.'iyin," 
for some years, father.*? who had daughters to 
marry were anxious to oSer them in marriniTO to 
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him. Kow it 1.“! absolutely nnhearcl of aiiioii!: 
Nambudris, at any time in their hi'Iory. tliat a 
boy was married about his eighth year, n.-u' or 
the other of these statements therefore has to be 
rejected ; and we may regard the tender age when 
he finished his course of studies as having been given 
in a careless manner or with intent to add to the 
(riini’s greatness. We shall therefore reject it and 
hold that in all probability Sanlcai'a had become a 
young man by the time he could come back to his 
own house, having completed his study of the 
Sastraa in the house and under the guidance of 
his teacher. 

Sankara’s student-life being over, proposals of 
marriage began to be seriously entertained ; and his 
mother must have been, as usual, busy consulting 
astrologers about the horoscopes of suitable girls. 
One day about this time we are told that the sage 
Agastya and other sages called at Sankara’s house; 
and the talk turning on the length of his life, 
Agastya reminded the mother of her choice of a 
wise but shortlived son, and told her that her son 
was accordiifgly destined to die at an early age. 
All this story about the shortness of Sankara’s life 
naturally looks very much like a prediction after 
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the event. Anyhow Sankara seems to have formed 
within himself a resolution to renounce the world 
and become a Sannyasin. Thus the talk of marriage 
was soon thrown into the background by his seri- 
ous proposal to at once become a Sannyasin. The 
mother, as is usual in all similar cases, bewailed 
her sad fate, her loneliness during the remainder of 
her life, and felt sorry that there was to be no one 
to perform her funeral rites after her death. The 
Sastms declare that a Sannyasin is above all rit(“i 
and ceremonies, so that even the performance of 
the funeral rites of his parents ceases to be obli- 
gatory on him. Sankara assured his mother, laow- 
ever, that, Siinnyasin or no Sannyasin, he would 
always be ready to attend to her ."5j)iritiial rerjuire- 
raents. Even then his mother was not satislii d. 
and Sankara was obviously w.aiting for his oppo.-- 
tunity in patience. 

One day mother and son went to have flimr 
bath in the river. It was then in floods ; nnrl ;is 
he was having his plunge, he felt th.at a crorodilt- 
was pulling him by the foot. At once he shouted 
out to his mother in a loud voice, I am t'oru-, 
dear mother I The crocodile is d.'-ngging me 
Let me have the .‘■atisfaction of dying a S-vu*?, 
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G-ive me the permission needed. I shall then die 
in peace !” Madhava here adds that the crocodile 
had promised to let him live if he renounced world- 
liness. The mother in'this crisis could not hesitate 
and at once told him that he was a Sannyasin. 
Perhaps there was a real peril, and Sankara secured 
what is known as or the adoption of 

the vow of asceticism and mendicancy when death 
is near. However it was, he emerged from the water 
a declared Sannyasin ; and having repeated his 
pi’omise to his mother and having placed her under 
the care of his relatives, to whom he likewise 
left all his property, he left Haladi in search of a 
Griiru with a view to get himself initiated 
into the holy order of Hindu Sannyasa, 

3. REEtrifCIATIOK. 

In almost every part of India there have been 
recognised seats of Hindu learning sanctified 
through their association with the names of some 
great teachers. All the various branches of ancient 
Indian learning have their recognised founders 
and ‘ traditional ’ leaders. The Vedanta-Suiras of 
Badarayana,’the Raj’tna-iSuiras of Jaimini and all 
other works of that kind have been taken up by 
particular ‘ Schools ’ in various parts of the country. 
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and their traditional interpretations of religious 
doctrine and philosophy have been treasured up 
and handed down by oral teacliing to generations 
of earnest and faithful students. Of such seats of 
learning, Sankara was led to choose one ‘ on the 
bank of the jN’arinada * — evidently a hermitage — 
presided over at this time b}' a great Samiyasin of 
the name of Govinda. His teacher and perhaps also 
predecessor in office there was tlie famous Gaiida- 
pada. Hardly anything more has come down to us 
of Govinda than that he taught Sankara the germs 
of his philosophy. But as we find that, in every 
work that Sankara has left behind, he suhc- 
cribes himself reverentially ns the disciple of Sri 
Govinda Bhagavatpadu, we may well take it to 
prove the great esteem that Sankara liad lor this 
teacher as also the desire to publish his obligation'' 
to the teacher. Sankara also pays his re.'-pt’Cts to his 
Parama-Guru — i.e., tlie te.acher*s teacher — Gauda- 
pada, thus making it almost certain that the latter 
had just preceded Govinda. 

The desciiption of the first meeting of (onind.i 
and his pupil is given both by i\Ia«ihav.'i and 
Chidvilasa. The former is perhaps at hi-' "or-t 
here: for he makes Sankara (to to the hermisag:', 
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cast himself at the teacher’s feet, and on being- 
asked who he. was, answer — “ Master, 1 am 
neither fire, nor air, nor earth, nor water — 
none of these, but the Supreme Spirit shining 
underneath all phenomena.” In other words, he 
talks Advaita Jong before learning it. Chidvilosa 
locates the hermitage on the Himalayas ; Sankara 
goes to Govinda there and i)ays his respects ; and 
on being asked who he was, says — “ I am the son 
of Sivaguru, a Brahmin of Kerala. My father died 
in my childhood, and I was brought up by my 
mother. I have had a fair course of training in the 
Sasiras” Then he goes on to give the crocodile 
incident already referred to, and requests the 
teacher to formally initiate him and invest him 
with the robe of the Sannyasin. . 

Satisfied with this account, Govinda received 
this pupil with pleasure, and having made him 
go through the formalities needed, he made him 
into a full Sannyasin and began to teach him the 
philosophy that he had himself learnt from Gau- 
dapada. How long the course of discipline and 
instruction ’lasted we cannot tell,' but it must 
have been a fairly long one. Bor, soon after, he 
leaves the hermitage and goes to Benares, where 
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he receives pupils himself and begins to write his 
\v9rlis and propagate his philosophy. It is said that 
Goviiida desired Sankara to go to Benares first, and 
afterwards become one of those peripatetic teachers 
of religion who abounded so largely in pre-Bud- 
dhistic as well as post-Buddhistic India. 





CHAPTER 111. 


PKEPAEATIOjS^ for the great mission. 

1. Lifl at Bekahes. the Commentahies 

ANE OTHER AVORKS. 

Sankara accordingly went to Benares, and in 
that centre of learning soon distinguished him- 
self in dialectics and philosophy, and began to 
attract pupils from various quarters. Among 
these was a young Brahmin from the land of 
the Cholas, i.e., from Chidambaram or some part 
of what is now the District of Tanjore. He was 
admitted as a novice with the name of Padmapada, 
and his devotion to the Guru was unbounded. 
He therefore became specially endeared to him ; 
and this having roused some impatience in the 
minds of the other disciples, Sankara on one 
occasion put his favourite’s faith to the test in 
their presence by making him ' walk across the 
Ganges as if on solid ground, which he is said to 
have done because he possessed the mustard seed of 
faith which moves mountains, "We shall learn 
more later on of his faith in his master. 
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The order in wliich he wrote his works is not 
known to us ; but judging from analog}’, it is clear he 
must have attempted small things before beginning 
great ones. There is a tradition that he began with 
commenting on the thousand names of Visimu 
(VisJimi-iSaJiasranama,) and there is nothing 
improbable in it. Many smali works of vario!!-; 
kinds must have been written by him before he 
proceeded to comment on the chief Upanirltads, or 
on the Qiia, or finally on the Vedenta-Setraf. 
The commentary on the Giia is said to betray 
some amount of impatience in regard to those who 
object to an unmarried young man turning out a 
Sannyasin. It 'must be evidently the e.vpres.xion 
of his personal feelings. Tliere were likouisf 
man}^ original monographs composed at intervals 
as occasion called them forth. One such might be 
noted as a sample. One day S.'inkar.a was going 
along the street with his pupils to have his juifl-day 
bath in the Granges. A Chandcdn with his dog' 
was passing by him, when the pupils shouted to 
ask him to clear the road, as I3ruhmins do in ^lah!- 
bar to this day. The man however tuVned nb«uf 
and asked the Guru how he might consistently 


teach adeaiiism and practice 


such diflVr.'ntiatsn.g 



liirE Ai r>KKAiii:s ; Tin: coMMKNTAinr.s. 


observances. The Onrn was struch by the answer, 
and its pertinency to the occasion called forth the 
five slokas forming the Manisha-Panchalca, every 
one of which ends thus : — “He who has learned 
to look on phenomena in this (monistic) light is 
my true Guru, be he a Oliandala or a twice-born 
man. This is my conviction.” How the Chandala 
was able to address Sankara thus we are not told, 
but all difficulties in the situation are avoided by 
making him Siva in disguise. Another and one of 
the most popular of the Guru^s minor songs is 
said to have had a similar origin. It is a poem of 
about twelve slokas whose refrain is — “ "Worship 
Gfovinda, worship G-ovinda, worship Govinda, 
O fool ! When thou art face to face with 
Death at the appointed time, it is not the repeti- 
tion of a -grammatical formula that will save 
thee.” The story is that he observed at 
Benares a student enthusiastically engaged in 
learning Sanskrit grammar, and that, with the 
object of teaching him the futility of such 
studies in the matter of the salvation of the 
soul, the great Gimi spontaneously burst out 
in song and gave -vent to one of the most popular 
of his smaller poems, which is even to-day 
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very largely used as a devotional "song almost all 
over India. 

In this manner Sanlcara lived for several vears 
at Benares, and sometimes at Badari to be free 
from bustle and disturbance, composing his worhs. 
submitting them to the wise men of his’ acquaint- 
ance in those parts and developing them in the 
light of criticisms and controversies. Vyasa the re- 
jiuted author of the Vcdania-Sutras is said to have 
on one occasion come to Sankara's abode as an old 
man ; and learning there from his pupils that he Inad 
commented on the Vedanta-Sutras, Vyasa entered 
into a disputation with him on some knotty point ; 
and this went on for a whole week, till Padmapada 
finding neither side disposed to give way, inter- 
posed and prayed that the Avalnrs of Tishnu and 
Siva might desist from further controvt-rsy and 
give the world peace ! Tiiis, being interi).''t*teti, 
probably means that tlu*re w’as .a good deii 
of wrangling over Sankara's commentary o!i 
the VedantaSuiras, and that ho was prrhaj)* 
occasionally forced to give up his earlier {vvitinn* 
and meet opponents half-way. The o^d man hr.t-c 
may well represent an opponent of that kind, 
whom Sankara could not find if quite ra-ty i>i 
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satisfy and whose acquaintance with the literature 
of the Fedftnfd philosophy uiust have been so good 
as to entitle him to be looked upon as a re-incar- 
nated Yyasa. 

2. Co.AnrENCEwnxT or tjik Tnti'jrrirAE Torn. 

The most important works of the G-urti having 
thus been finished and tested and taught to his 
pupils, Sankara left Benares accompanied by a 
large number of his pupils and with a large collec- 
tion of books. Chidvilasa mentions the name of 
a certain Eatan Singh as the then chief of 
Benares, who on this occasion pressed Sankara to 
stay on with him. The Guru excused himself by 
saying that be had been asked by his master to be 
a peripatetic teacher, and that therefore his mission 
was to teach and preach over the whole of India. 
Perhaps this name of the then King of Benares is 
not of much value for historical purposes. But, 
aware as we are of the part played by royal patrons 
in those days in promulgating religion and in 
encouraging literature and pliilosophy, we need 
not doubt that Sankara’s fame and influence began 
to spread, fly reason of the help rendered by royal 
chiefs and princes everywhere, no less than by his 
own worth ; for, Anandagiri and Chidvilasa both 
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agree in saying that the teacher had while on four 
all the usual paraphernalia which the religious 
Chiefs of Mutts display in our own days, and 
these could only have been gifts made by kings 
to Sankara in recognition of his religious learning 
and authority. So, helped by the local chief of 
Benares, Sankara began his triumphal progress 
as a teacher. Jle must have been then over 
twenty five years of age, if our supposition is 
correct regarding his age at the time when Jie 
became a Sannyasin. He first stopped at Prayag 
(Allahabad) and bathed at the confiuence of the 
Jamna and the Ganges, and in his prayers re- 
membered his parents. Afterwards, while iie 
was resting in the shade of trees along the river 
bank with his disciples, news was brought to him 
that the great Bhatta, the champion of the Btfri a- 
Mimamsa School and the extirpator of JN’orth 
Indian Buddhism was about to commit himself to 
flames..’ 

3. The Evisonr. of KtntAnihx Bjr.im, 

This is the place to speak at some length of the 
life and doings of tins historic per.«6nage. Wo 
have already ]}ad occasion to get a glance o.** his 
life-work, but we shall now pau.se to take a fuller 
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view of him. He is believed to have been an Assa- 
mese Brahmin, and the following account is mainly 
taken from what Madhava says of him. He 
went through the course of studies open to every 
Brahmin boy. But either his own inclinations, or 
motives such as are known to have influenced 
Christian missionaries like Bather Beschi, led him 
soon to put on the disguise of a Buddhist and 
learn Buddhistic theology from a great teacher of 
Buddhism. For a time all went on well ; but on 
one occasion this teacher in his discourse happened 
to be more severe than usual in ridiculing the 
divinity and the sanctity of the Vedas, so much so 
that Bhatta was noticed to shed tears in conse- 
quence of it. His brother students, who were all 
Buddhists, observed it and inferred that he must 
^ be a heretic. Accordingly, ‘ these pious people 
who had taken on themselves the vow never to 
harm animal life ’ resolved that rather than 
suffer him to go abro.ad in possession of their 
secret doctrines and the weak points of their 
philosophy and turn their logic against themselves, 
they vvould *do well to do away with him altogether. 
So one night as they were all chatting on the 
terrace of the Buddhist teacher’s house, they 
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contrived to trip him up, and down fell Kumarila 
exclaiming in a loud voice— “ If it be true that 
the Fedas form the true Revelation, way they nave 
me from harrii !” He reached the ground safe 
enough, having lost but one of his eyes, wliich loss 
we are. told was due to the doubt implied in the 
expression ‘If it be true!' He somehow escaped 
with his life, and from that moment became the 
most uncompromising opponent of the Jhiddiiistic 
faith and made it his mission to carry on a ruthless 
war of controversy against its followers. A\'e have, 
however, only the account of what he did at the 
^ocourt of King Sudhanvan, though incidentally we 
are told thafihe had visited many other courts be- 
fore arriving there. "vHere ensued a mighty con- 
troversy between the I^uddhistic teachers in tin- 
king’s court (who \v»vs himself a JJuddhi.-t) ^ 
and Bhatta, the uproar and din caused by uhich 
is said to have agitated the very he.-iw-n'. 
Bhatta exposed their follies arnl their vm.-iI; 
points with pitiless logic, and bntterid ai! 
their strongholds and dcfeat(;d tlie enemy evt-i) 
where. Then he explained to the kU*a in-* <'idef 
doctrines — that the foi’cs were true :uui r-- 
vealed verbally even ns they are, .'Uid th.it ht r.i>’ 
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they fortned the heM proof of their own euUiorily 
as well as the touchstone of the authority ol the 
Smriiis, rnyantts ami other script iiral works. He 
held that the earlier part of the relatinj,' to 

the sacrifice was nlonc c.'»pnble of saving; men, 
so that the really religious part of life according 
to him was to go through the rites enjoined in 
the sacrificial Kanda ov section of the I'cdns. But 
the king’s turn fur abstract reasoning was apparent- 
ly only of indifferent excellence, and so he bluntly 
said— “ In mutters of dialectics, success deiJends 
on the amount of one’s learning and the readiness 
of one’s tongue ; nud I therefore declare that I 
shall hold the faith of that man among you to he 
true and enduring, who, falling from the top of the 
adjacent hill, remains whole !” Hereupon the Bud- 
dhists merely kept looking at each other, but the 
Brahmin readily undertook to risk his person. 
The ordeal was accordingly gone through in the 
presence of a large crowd, and Bhatta threw him- 
self down with the exclamation already given and 
reached the ground ‘ like a pillow stuffed with 
down,’. The JBuddhists however argued that it was 
nob the proper test in settling the truth of faiths, 
-for the body in such cases could be protected from 
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harm bj means of drugs or charms or -t/ocfic prac- 
tices. The ting was wroth and proposed a second 
test as a hind of ultimatum, lie caused a jar to 
be brought into the assembly with its mouth c.are- 
fully covered and sealed, and said that he would 
espouse the faith of that party which could s.!}* 
truly what was inside the closed jar. The parties 
met next morning and the Buddists declared 
that the jar contained a serpent, while J3hatta 
said it was the God Vishnu who lias the great 
serpent Sesha for his bed. ‘ At these words of the 
Brahmin, the face of the king wore the look of the 
lotus that has faded in consequence of the pond 
wherein it 'grows becoming dry.’ From this awk- 
ward predicament, however, the king was soon 
relieved, for a voice from heaven declared that the 
Brahmin was right and that the other party 'v.ns 
wrong! The king thus got rid of all his doubts at 
once and issued this memorable edict— “Let all 
those of my subjects be slain who fail to slay the 
Buddhists, old and j'oung, from the Himalaya 
mountains to the Bridge of Rama.” 

It has been thought desirtlde to giverhi*! account 
of Kumarila at some length, bpc.iu'e, anuntg other 
reasons, it gives, in however distort-'d a form, 
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some o£ the metbods adopted b}' religious contro- 
versialists and revivalists in those days. If Bhatta 
really had achieved a dialectical victory at this court, 
as at other courts of kings and royal personages, 
tradition would surely have recorded it. From 
what we have reproduced from the account given 
by Madhava, it seems clear that Blmtta’s dialectic 
skill did not prove quite so successful here as it 
might have done elsewhere ; the test of falling 
down ‘from the hill’ or from some other height 
was one that Kumarila had already undergone ; how 
bis apparent failure to successfully guess the con- 
tents of the jar was retrieved by the support of a 
voice from heaven, we really cannot explain. As 
for the king’s edict to massacre the Buddhists from 
the Himalaya mountains to Eama’s Bridge, it clear- 
ly seems to be mere poetic bombast, for the simple 
reason that previous to the days of the Mahomedan 
emperors India knew no sovereign whose sway 
was quite so extensive. Moreover, this same 
Sudhanvan, who could issue such a summary edict 
for the destruction of Buddhists over the whole of 
India, is represented in another connection as hardly 
able to overcome a mob of Kapalika fanatics ! 
In the declining days of Buddhism in India the 
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followers of that religion must in many places ham 
been subjected to znuch inconvezzience and even 
ignominy. The patronage of sovereigns nnd 
.ruling chiefs, w'hich in the earlier days had helped 
on the propagation of Buddhism in the country 
of its birth, gradual!}- transferred its support fo 
Hinduism so as to effect a complete reconveriioii 
of the people to a more or less new adaptation of 
their ancient faith. To prove that there wa- 
sn} general persecution or massacre of the 
Buddhists in India, there is indeed ne.\-t to nothing 
in the way of adequate evidence. 

If we content ourselves with the more or 
less legendary accounts of the persecution either 
of Buddhists in Hindustan and the Balchati or 
of Jains in Southern India, wo shall have to ad/nit 
that millions upon millions of men have btcn 
tortured or burnt or destroyed in the various dia- 
holical ways known only to religious persecutor.’'. 
But taking a more sober view of Jndki nnd it* 
people and interpreting these legends in the licht 
of comparison and calm criticism, wo 
ample reason to believe that religious- 'and jwUth'^l 
fires of persecution liave hardlv over di'cofourtd 
the serene skies of the Indian ^'jhage cotnmanita > 
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extraordinary course of committing hiinseif to 
flames, of which, as has been already mentioned, 
news reached Sankara at Prava^, or, ns Chidvikisa 
has it, at Ruddlin or Rudrapur, of which Bhndra 
Sena was the ruler at that time. S.ankara has- 
tened to the spot, and found Bhatta with piles 
of straw and dried sticks thrown about his person 
all of which were already aflame. Ifo even then 
caused himself to be announced to Bhatta and 
asked for an explanation of his course of conduct. 
The latter answered that on reviewing hi^ 
life he had found two unpardonable sins wincli ho 
had been driven to commit to further his mission. 
The one was the destruction of his fricni, Buddhist 
though he was, in the flame of persecution wiiich 
Bhalta had kindled ; the other, the ])ractic.il rh-nial 
ofGfodin his endeavour to-prore the absolute reve- 
lational character of the TWas and the .solf- eflicacy 
of the Vedic rites to save men. The SnirUiit having 
ordained solf-iniinolation in such c;tses .i' tie* 
only proper means, of purifying onoTlf, le- had 
resolved on setlizig the example of obedi<'nc‘‘ .'O that 
the world might not have eafjie to say' tb.it h>' v.a* 
a parson that recked not his own reih*. .Svnk.wt, 
it is said, expressed n de.-in- to inve the 
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of a discussion with him, but, as Bhatta had 
already become half-burnt, he could not collect his 
thoughts. He therefore asked Sankara to go to 
Mandana Misra, a champion of the Karma Marga 
almost as good as Bhatta himself. Mandana had 
married Bhatta’s sister and at this time was living 
at Mahishmati, the capital at one time of Magadha. 
Bhatta, after taking leave of all, passed away leav- 
ing in the minds of many people the memory of 
the work for which he had lived and died. 

Tragic and full of instruction this narrative un- 
doubtedly sounds ; but for purposes of history it is 
to be feared that the part of the .story relating to 
the meeting of Sanlcara and Bhatta is valueless ; for 
chronology does not favour it, if we have hit upon 
the right time for Sankara. This touching story 
then must be regarded, like many other touching 
stories, as having other uses than the historical. 
This remark, however, applies only to the meeting 
of the Gurus. It is in all likelihood a fact that 
Bhatta ended himself in that -extraordinary way, 
for his nature, so far as tradition unfolds it, seems 
to have bodn highly emotional ; and being 
terribly in earnest, if he had been conscious of 
having sinned and conscious also that nothing 
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short o£ that final step would meet the needs of 
the case, he obviously was not the person to shrink 
from the ordeal. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE Mission ACCO]MPLISHEI>. 


1. Maxdana Misha. 


We now come to wlmt apparently was the great- 
est achievement of SanUara~the controversy he had 
with Mandana Misra and its results. The great ela- 
boration oF this event in almost all our authorities 
is evidence oE its great importance, but strangely 
enough -we have not many facts given about it 
in a plain and acceptable manner. Leaving Pray ag, 
says Madhava, Sankara went to Mahislimati, 
where Mandana was living as chief Pandit of 
the Court and in great affluence. A fine pala- 
tial-house, a number of men-servants and women- 
servants, rows of parrots and other birds repeat- 
ing the dogmatic formula of their master, — 
jpqpjf mcT*. — these are enough to show how 

he was living. Madhava’s account places the inci- 
dent of this controversy relatively at the beginning 
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of Sankara's tour. Anandagiri. ou the other 
hand, makes Sankara go from Eudrapur, after 
Bhatta's self-immolation, “ northwards and reach 
Vidvalaya, lying to the South-East of IJastinapnra, 
and called at that time by the people there as Jljil 
Bindv. for there Jived Mandana then. 

Accordingly Sankara went to Mandana's residence 
and met Jiim in controveisy there. Whnt occurred 
at the meeting is described by IMadJiavn, but herf- 
his authority seems to be decidedly untrustwor'Jiy. 
The only inference from this description set-rns to 
be that iMandana, brought up in the 
rnamsa faith, had come to entertain .a cou'.titutionnl 
hatred for Sniutijasins (who liave to give up tlieir 
daily and other prescribed rite*-) n*: a cb*' of peopl-< 
who were unclean and unfit fo: a'-'oebtion. And 
we are told that he was p-rforiaing a 
ceremony, when Sankara is ?aui to hav** soutehow 
* dropped down * in their niid‘'t. Tins * dro]>p!n:^ 
down ' of Sankara we shall examine prc'-'intly. .It 
once iM.andan.i wa** wroth and a delcctaide talk 


ensued between the two, of which the fdHoutngba 
.samplt; — ‘AVhence art thou sharen (etif)’ ’‘1 n'S * 


neck upwards.'* “J a‘ki*d tiio 
ha.'-t managed to roijie," ‘’And 


ray by which 
what di'i t'i'’ 
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answer thee ? ” “ It answered thy mother is 

a widow." “ Just so ; thy mother is, therefore, 
a widow, eh ?” And so on it went, grow- 
ing from bad to worse, till the Brahmins who 
were present there for dinner interposed and 
pacified both ! 

. After this fine introduction, however, Sankara 
desired Mandana to let him have the honour of a 
controversy with him. And he agreeing most 
readily, they sought for an umpire. 

2. Bhahati, 

Now it so happened that Mandana had a 
wife of the name of Bharabi, whose learning 
and accomplishments were very vast and many- 
sided, and whom accordingly they agreed to honor 
by appointing as an umpire. Each began with 
the stipulation that, in case he was defeated, he 
would take on himself the rule of life adopted by 
his opponent. In other words, Sankara, if defeated, 
agreed to marry and become a householder — the 
worst sin which a Sannyasin could commit. And 
Mandana, in a similar 'manner, agreed to become a 
Sannyasin a*nd receive the red-robe from the hands 
of his own wife. And then the controversy con- 
tinued long day after day without any interruption. 
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Bharati. according to .Madhava. did not sit and 
listen, but was minding her household duties. At the 
outset she had thrown two garlands, one over the 
shoulders of each of the dispuf.ants. with .a declara- 
tion that he whose garland should begin to fade 
first, should consider himself defo.ated. After 
several days. Ztlandana's garland beg.in to fade first. 
Accordingly he owned defeat, though in a sullen 
mood ; while his wife, now that her husband was 
dead to her, prepared to leave home, thntiijh we 
are not told whither to go. In all our authorities 
this lady is treated .ns an avnlnr of the godde's of 
learning, who had come down into the v.orld by 
w.ny of undergoing punishment for a piec^' of 
silliness in her heavenly abode. .She Jaughetl, it 
is said, at the mistake which the «age Piir'a<n« I'.ad 
commithHi while chanting the H fosbetore Brahma 
and his wife in a large assembly. The rage h 'r'tr.u- 


enriisted at t!:e woman wlio had sodared *<> ospo-'e 
liim to ridicule ; and he promninced t hi« cur-''* 


of earthly degradation upon her. and sah‘e'p:iT.:ly. 
after her pr.vvers had softened hi< h*arS, h*‘ luiot' d 
the period of her exile! Accordingly her p'-rdA of 
hani-'hment being now tsver, she d to n-', 
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claim the omniscience of Sankara, and having 
done ifc by means of her mnpireship she was free 
to depart. But Sankara stopped her from going 
and begged the honor of having a dialectic con- 
troversy with her also ; he further solicited the 
favour of her departing onl}' when he should agree 
to it. Both of these requests were granted to 
him. He, now turned to Mandana still brood- 
ing over his defeat, and begged him to re- 
concile himself to the inevitable, seeing that 
Jaimini himself, the reputed author of the 
Karma-Sutras, would have agreed to his victorious 
interpretation of the SuU'as, Mandana cheerfully 
acquiesced in his defeat, and offered to. become a 
Sannyasin and follow him. But, it is strangely 
added, Bharati now interposed and begged 
the favour of a controversy with herself ; for 
Sankara had as yet defeated but one half 
of Mandana, herself being the other half ! 
He objected to arguing with women, but 
she quoted precedents. So, as before, the 
disputation went on for seventeen days. Bharati 
trying to dilcpmfit Sankara passed from one Sastra 
to another ; and finding at last that she could not 
inflict a defeat on him in any other science, she 
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resolved to humble him by means of the Science 
of Love or Kama-sadra. 

3. Sakjcijias roGic AnvEN'XGfiKs. 

Now Sankara had not had the experience 
needed to answer questions on this science, 
and so found that his reputation as well as the 
consequent victory of his cause was at stake. So 
he begged of her an interval of one month for 
preparation to meet her in argument, which being 
allowed, he went to the banks of the Narmada ; 
and in the hole of a tree in .some fore«t there ho 
left his body in hiding, and asked some of his dis- 
ciples to keep watch over it while the living sou! was 
away from it. Then by means of 'hio yey/c /mwers 
he separated his son! from that l)ody and liickif}' 
came npon the dead body of a King Amarukn, 
which was about to bo committed to flames, and en- 
tered it. The king rose and nil the town rejoiced. 
However, inn short while, the ministers .as well 
as the queens of the late king found «ome f.tiitu:s 
extraordinary about their restored sovereign, .and 
suspected that the soul of some ^fah‘tt!»nn had ei>!n«' 
to live in the body of their mn«ler. 
were secretly sent to search for a human hfv]y 
hidden in lonc-ly forests or cave«, and to Imr.n 
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when found, so that the Mahatmaii miglib remain 
with them and the Iniig continue to live for a long 
time. Meanwhile Sankara in the bod}’ of the king 
was acquiring the experiences of love with his 
queens and was recording those experiences in a 
treatise which has come down to us under the 
name of Amarulca-sataha. And in the midst of 
these lovely women and their blandishments, he 
forgot his promise to his disciples about his going 
back to them ; and the month agreed upon soon 
passed away. The disciples then began to search 
for him ; and hearing the miraculous resurrection 
of Amaruka, they went to his city, sought audience 
with the king, and sang a few philosophic songs 
which at once roused the memory of Sankara. 
Then they hastened to the place where the body 
had been secreted. But by this time the messen- 
gers of the king had found it out and had just 
begun to set fire to it. The unattaclied soul of 
Sankara now hastened back and entered his own 
body in this perilous condition. He then prayed 
to Vishnu conceived as Nrisimhato help him, which 
He did by sending down a timely shower of rain 
that put out the flames. Sankara was now in his 
own body again. 
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After these adventures he returned to 
Mandana’s abode, and resuming the old controversy 
satisfied Bharati on all the points, raised by her, 
and established that he was indeed omniscient- 
Thereafter, according to Madhava, she departed 
back to her heavenly home. But according to 
Ohidvilasa and others, she was still held spell-bound 
in the air and was taken along with Sankara to 
Sringeri, where he caused a temple to be built, 
which he dedicated to her. Here she was persua- 
ded to take up her residence, and Bharati is even 
to-day worshipped by many devotees at Sringeri. 
And Mandana offered all his possessions as a gift 
to Sankara, who however asked him to distribute 
them to the poor and the deserving and then follow 
him, w'hich he did. He then became a disciple of 
Sankara ; and when he showed himself worthy of 
the new philosophy of life, he was made into a 
Sannyasin Aviththe nameof Sureswara ^charya, the 
name by which he is known in these parts even 
to this da)'. 
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4. The CoyvEnsiox or Maxhaka kestatee — 
The heal Bhahati. 

This rather long and tedious account of 
Mandana’s conversion has been given in order 
that we may now examine it so as to find out 
what it was that exactly occurred ; for there cer- 
tainly must be some truth at the bottom of this 
strange story which has been here summarised. At 
first sight it seems so full of incredible details and 
distortions that one is tempted to reject the whole 
of it as a tissue of fictitious fancifulness. But on 
a careful analysis however, we find that two main 
points deserve to be noted and examined. These 
are (1) the incidents relating to the great lady 
known as Bbarati, and , (2) the yogic adventures of 
Sankara. 

"With regard to Bbarati, tradition is unanimous 
that she was reallj' a gifted lady, well versed in the 
Sastras and a fitting companion to the famous 
Pandit Mimdana Misra. The theory of her being 
an avatar of the Goddess of Learning is evidently 
an invention of a later generation intended to . 
honour her memory arid scholarship. 

Let us try to realise to ourselves the circum- 
stances of the case. Bbarati belonged to an age 

4 
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when Jearning among women was more common, 
and they enjoyed greater freedom, than during the 
centuries following the establishment of Maho- 
medan rule in India. For it was one of the 
greatest revolutions of Buddhism to educate women 
for the profession of religion and malce them go 
forth 'as nuns and peripatetic preachers even to 
distant lands. The reader will easily recollect the 
case of Sangamitta who thus went to Ceylon. 
And this spirit of Buddhism, living as it did for 
centuries in close contact with Hinduism, must 
have communicated much learning and enlighten- 
ment to Indian women of all ranks and stations in 
life. So that by the ninth century learning among 
Hindu women, especially those of high ’social 
standing, must have been a fairly common pheno- 
menon. Bharati was therefore a learned lady 
of exceptional abilities. This fact seems to have 
escaped the notice of the inventors of the legend 
we are examining, probably because they were 
living in days when the dark purdah had already 
shut in the liberty and learning of women in 
India. Accordingly after a careful examination of 
the story as given by Madhava and Chidvilasa, 
the simple facts of the controversy and conversion 
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ot the king ot the place. Mandana apparently 
set out with the rash vow of becoming a Sannyasin 
in case of defeat — not a very improbable supposi- 
tion in the case of one who had come to regard 
himself well-nigh invincible, and who had also had 
an irascible temper. According to his accepted doc- 
trines, turning out a Sannyasin and giving up the 
ritualistic religion of the Vedas is about the worst 
sin that one can commit in the world. Bharati 
naturally came to know of her husband’s defeat 
and its results to her and then adopted the only 
sensible course that was open to a woman of her 
learning and character. She also renounced the 
world and became, as it were, a nun, and was con- 
tent to accompany her converted husband wherever 
he went. Buddhistic nuns had been well enough 
known for long then. And when later on the 
Sringeri Mutt was established and Mandana was 
placed at its head as the successor of Sankara, she 
must have settled down there and passed her days 
in prayerful* devotion and religious realisation, as 
it befitted a woman of her history and character. 
She was perfectly justified in the course she 
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adopted, for though, with the donning of the red 
robe, Mandana had become dead to her as husband, 
she was indeed very wise in following him and 
Sankara in the capacity of a devoted disciple. Lastly 
her noble and resigned life in her later days and her 
peaceful end at Sringeri added lustre to her repu- 
tation for uncommon learning and wise accom- 
plishments, and formed the ground-work of the 
admiration, which may even now be observed in a 
concrete form in the temple that has been so 
worthily dedicated to her at Sringeri. Indeed there 
cannot be much doubt that Sankara's revival of 
Vedantic Hinduism in India is largely indebted to 
this famous and venerable lady, although we can- 
not now measure accurately the value of her 
contribution to the cause of progressive Hinduism 
in her days. To place her on the pedestal of im- 
mortal glory, it is enough for us to know that 
Sankara considered her to be worthy of worship 
and reverential commemoration. 

5. The Yogio Mihacle E.^amiheb. 

If we are prepared to admit that this view is 
the most probable one in regard to Eharati, then 
the adventures of Sankara have to be similar- 
ly examined. The possibility of one man's soul 
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entering at his own pleasure the body of another 
man is not granted by modern science. The 
question of the reality of the soul itself is one on 
which modern psychology has not as yet pro- 
nounced any conclusive opinion. The experi- 
mental psychology of the Indian Yoga seems, 
nevertheless, to bo rational enough in leading us 

to the proof of the reality of the soul. But all 
» #■ 

those wonder-worliing Yogic powers, which are 
amply described in Hindu, Jain, and Buddhistic 
writings, are things about which the best attitude 
now is one of suspended judgment. Accordingly the 
whole story of the transference of Sankara’s soul 
into Arauruka’s body has to be rejected ns being 
undemonstrable. And the motive assigned for this 
adventure is after all very poor and inconsistent 
with the learning and subsequent conduct of 
Bharati. In so treating this question of soul- 
transference it is not meant to condemn the 
philosophy or the psychology or the practice of 
Yoga as being in itself impossible— that will be 
going out of the way and highly presumptuous. 
With* all the deference due to those who believe 
in yoga, however, we may say that the works 
of the Teacher are mii’aculous enough' to satisfy 
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the most exacting expectations of the most ardent 
admirer. 

The result of Sankara’s advent to Mahishmati 
was not merely that Mandana was converted, but 
that the king and his court were likewise convert- 
ed so as to follow his doctrines. Tor Sankara, 
while emphasising jnatm or knowledge of the 
Supreme Spirit as the chief object of man’s endea- 
vours here on earth, did not go to the length of 
rejecting ’ all the other means of attaining the 
simmum bonwn, as Bhatta and other controversia- 
lists had egotistically done before. This spirit of 
compromise, in all likelihood, made bis work easier ; 
for there was but little reA'olutionary in his conten- 
tions, The lovers of ceremonialism were allowed 
to go on with their Karmas — only the spirit 
which underlay the doing of them bad to become 
different, 

6. Toite theough the Dakkak Disteicts. 
Having done such work at Mahishmati, 
Sankara left with his disciples for the South of 
India, and passed through Maharashtra preaching 
his doctrines wherever he went. He denounced 
all wicked practices, and sent -forth disciples, 
where he could not go himself, to spread the light 
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o£ the Vedanta. A class o£ Brahmins here wor- 
shipped Siva under the name of Mallari, and 
religiously honoured and exalted the position of 
the dog, which was the animal that this G-od 
loved to ride on. Vedic texts such as 

were quoted to support it. 
But Sankara could easily prove that they were 
hopelessly in the wrong and show them that the 
dog, being an unclean animal, did not deserve any 
worship. Mallari is even now known to be the 
tutelary deity of many Mahratta families, and at 
the festival of Dasara that deity receives special 
worship at their hands. But his dog or dogs are 
not heard of in our days as objects of worship. 

There were likewise KapaWcas whom Sankara 
encountered, Brom one of them he seems to have 
had a narrow escape. The favourite deity of the 
EapaWcas\s Bhairava, the Destroyer, who has 
a peculiar fondness for the Iieads of learned 
Brahmins ; the more learned and pious, the 
better ! Such a head presented to him streaming 
with warm blood is conceived to be the most 
acceptable * offering. A section of Mahratta 
Brahmins of the name of Karadis have had a bad 
reputation among the people of South India for 
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catching stray pilgrims from the South to Benares 
and, after fattening them for a whoJe year, ofPer- 
• ing them to Durga in sacrifice at the close of tlie 
Dasara as an acceptable and a highly valuable 
offering. This charge against them is nothing 
new, and it was in all likelihood a Karadi Brahmin 
of these parts that approached Sankara at this 
time with the object of sacrificing him to Kali. 
There is nothing unique about this belief in 
human sacrifice, for history has known it all over 
the world in very many repulsive and piteous 
forms. 

Madhava says that the KapaWca approached 
Sankara and begged for his head as a gift, employ- 
ing certain sophistries of Adwaitism to prove that 
Sankara could not lose anything by the loss of the 
head, while he himself gained thereby the highest 
object of his attainment. Sankara agreed and asked 
him to come and take it, while he was alone and 
was absorbed in contemplation. Accordingly the 
KapaliJca went and was just aiming the fatal blow, 
when Padmapada, who then arrived, caught hold 
)f his uplifted arm, knocked him dowif and killed 
lim with his own weapon, iladhava in relating 
his killing of the Ka^Mlika says that tiie spirit of 
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the fierce Grod Naraaimha was then on Padmapada, 
and that Sankara finding out what had taken place 
managed to pacify the infuriated disciple. 

7. The Smkgem Mutt. 

Then he travelled to the South till he reached the 
source of the Tungabhadra, where he stopped and 
built a temple, which he dedicated to the Groddess 
of Learning. Under the name of Sarada that god- 
dess is to this day the presiding deity of the 
temple there. Chidvilasa says that he was helped 
in this work by a local chief of the name of Yira- 
Sena. To the temple he attached a Mutt and 
placed the most learned of his disciples, Mandana, 
at its head, with the name of Sureswara Acharya, 
by vvhich name he is still known in the records of 
that Mutt. This institution is “ the Sringeri Mutt ” 
of to-day, perhaps the most richly endowed and 
the most widely honoured of South Indian Beligi- 
ous Institutions. 

Madhava here gives an account of the daily monas- 
tic life of Sankara, w hich is just what one finds in 
Mutts even in our own days — with this exception’ 
that there v?as then much original teaching and 
composition going on therein, because of the pre- 
sence of the Pounder of anew School of Philosophy. 
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had all the teachings of the Guru imparted to him 
thrice over by the Gurti himself. Although he 
was born a Prahhalcara ho had been well enough 
weaned from his earlier faith even in his youth ; and 
had therefore, as they contended, become worthy 
of the honor and trust implied in the permission 
granted to annotate the Ghtj’it’s works, Padmapada, 
however, suggested Anandagiri or Hastamalaka ,who 
had joined Sankara in his tour through Maharash- 
tra, in order that he himself might appear less 
selfish in the eyes of his teacher. Sankara felt 
perplexed and vexed. He felt sure that Mandana 
was, by his intimate knowledge of the strong and 
weak points of the Karma-mimamsa philosophy, 
the best fitted among his disciples ; yet ‘in this great 
undertaking, he did not want to go against the wishes 
of the majority among them. ’ So he suffered 
Padmapada to do the work in spite of his own mis- 
givings, and was really sorry that his-great commen- 
tary had to lose the benefit of the gloss of so valu- 
able a scholar as Mandana. To console the latter, 
however, Sankara allowed him to annotate his 
comraentari*es on the chief Upanishads and also to 
compose one or two original works. This unseemly 
quarrel shows the spirit of the age and the suspicion 
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which ever haunts the faithful in full proportion 
to the intensity of their faith. It seems to be the 
curse from which the followers of no great religious 
teacher can be said to have been free. The reader 
of the Bible will easily recollect the quarrel among 
the disciples of Christ for precedence. 

Padmapada then annotated his master’s com- 
mentary on the Vedanta-Sutras, and in doing 
it he exposed the flaws of the PrabhaTcara 
school of the Purva-mimamsa to ridicule over and 
over again. He seems to have been ‘ a^vain man ’ ; 
for, having done this work, he asked the Guru’s 
permission to go to Eameswar — perhaps to parade 
his learning in the land of his birth. The permis- 
sion being given, he went to Chidambaram (his 
‘ native place ’ according to Chidvilasa), which was 
at that time the strong-hold of the Prabhdkaraiaxth.. 
Here Padmapada stayed with his uncle, who was 
still a follower of the Prabhalcara faith. This 
person happening to read portions of his nephew's 
gloss on Sankara’s great commentary resolved to 
wreak his vengeance on the manuscript. And 
Padmapada, having in a moment of weakness agreed 
to leave his books behind him, and set out for Eames- 
war, in his absence the uncle contrived to consign 
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the books to the flame. On the nephew’s return, he 
oE course expressed great sorrow' for the mishap. 
Padmapada was at a loss to know how then to 
proceed and was not sure if he could do the work 
again so w'ell. It is added that his uncle had also 
had the villan}’ to drug him with a view to spoil 
his intelligence. He at last returned with a droop- 
ing heart and joined his master once again. 



CHAPTER V. 


LAST DATS. 


1 . SANKAEA’s MOTHEn — HER DEATH AHD THE ‘ 
PtJKEBAX BITES. 


And now we come to the most pathetic part of 
Sankara’s life. Tradition is unanimous herein, and 
there is nothing in the narrative to make it in it- 
self improbable. Some time after Padmapada left 
for Earaeswar, Sankara, either longing to see bis 
mother or having had news conveyed to him of 
the declining state of her health, left his disciples 
behind at Sringeri, and went apparently all alone 
to Kaladi. His mother was then bed-ridden, and 
was of course exceedingly glad to see him. He 
'touched her feet in reverence — setting the rules 
■of fSanni/asa at defiance. Being very ill and her 
thoughts all turned to the other worlds, she desired 
her son, whose fame had doubtless reached her ears, 
to discourse to her on things that would bestow 
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peace and salvation on her soul. He began to 
preach to her his high philosophy, evidently 
underrating the difiiculties in comprehending it. So 
the mother desired him to tell her of things which 
she could easily understaiid. Accordingly he 
glQfified Siva in a hymn of praise composed by 
himself. The messengers of Siva soon made their 
appearance, but their terrific shapes were too much 
for her and she refused to go along with them to 
the world of Siva. Then Sankara praised Vishnu 5 
and his messengers coming down in bright and 
agreeable forms, she blessed her son, gave up her 
body and went along with them to the abode of 
Vishnu. 

The mother being dead, Sankara sought to ful- 
fil the promise he had made to her at the time of his 
renunciation, and desired to perform her funeral 
rites himself. This however was not easy, for the 
whole AprraZmra opposed it as being against > the 
/Sniniis and established practice; and Nambudris, of 
all the orthodox people in the world, are the last to 
suffer any deviation from the clerical law to occur in 
their midst Unopposed. If Sankara was a Sannyasin, 
as he said he was, he had nothing to do with fune- 
ral rites ; and if he persisted in performing them, he 
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was clearly an impostor in the garb of a Sannyasin, 
andmust behuntediikeahereticand sinner. Arguing 
the affair in this manner, the relatives 6 f Sankara 
held aloof ; and in spite of his entteaties they would 
neither help him to remove the dead body, nor, as 
tradition pathetically adds, let him have any fire to 
burn it with. Unable to soften their hearts, he re- 
solved to do the rites without any body's help ; and 
girding himself, he bore the body of his mother to 
the back-yard of the house, and inaldng there a pyre 
with dried sticks he laid the body on it, made fire for 
the cremation and performed all the rites pertaining 
to that funeral ceremony. Tradition further adds 
that unable to remove the body entire, he cut it 
and removed the pieces one by one — and, having 
found only stems of the plantain tree for fuel, he 
exercised his divine power and set them on fire. 

2. Eemaeks tiieeeom. 

The funeral rites being over, he sought to find 
some means of revenging himself on his heart- 
less relatives, Madhava adds an apologj' for 
this fit of anger, and says — ‘ Although some of 
the deeds of the great do not seem lo conform 
to 8ast7’nic rules ordinarily observed, such persons 
are not to be censured on that account.' Sankara 
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is said to have persuaded the local chief to issue an 
edict prohibiting those relatives from chanting the 
Vedas and thus making them un6t to entertain 
Sannyasins as guests. They were further compelled 
to set apart in each /ZZctm a corner of its own com- 
pound to burn the dead of the family, and to see 
that every dead body should be cut jnto parts and 
then burnt ! 

Now it cannot be denied that Hindu Princes 
have often issued edicts, changing religious and 
social practices or the status of particular classes 
among their subjects. There are many historic 
cases to illustrate this. Indeed there would have 
been nothing strange in what this local chief 
is alleged to have done at the instigation of Sankara, 
if we can be sure that he in ^ fact had sufficient 
influence for it at the court of this local chieftain. 
But, beyond the' bare mention of a ‘ Rajasekhara ’ 
referred to just before the Guru’s renuncia- 
tion, who on one occasion at that period is 
said to have gone to the young Brahmin to 
have a view of one whose great learning had 
already btgun to be noised abroad, Madhava tells 
us little from which Sankara’s influence at bis court 
may well be estimated. Accordingly the whole 

5 
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question of this supposed edict looks suspicious 
for want of conclusive evidence. It is a fact, how- 
ever, which might interest many readers, that the 
I^ambudns continue to this day the formality of 
mangling the dead bodies of their relations before 
they are removed to the place of cremation. A 
knife is made just to touch the various joints of the 
body. It is also a fact in most, if not all, the lllams 
of the ISTambudris that a corner of their spacious 
compound serves as the cremation ground of the 
family. And lastly it is a fact also that some 
among the Nambudris do not learn how to chant 
the Vedas. If called on to explain the origin of 
any of these practices, they repeat the story of 
the edict and say that the observances have conti- 
nued so long as to become included in their 
smi'itis. 

The tale relating to the funeral rites makes 
it clear that Sankara failed to become a prophet 
in his own land. There is but one difficulty 
however in the way of our admitting the whole of 
this story as true. For, if Sankara’s name and fame 
had spread so far and so wide, as we mrff naturally 
infer from the story of his tour and his controver- 
sies as recorded, odd that, 
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during the wliole of tlii^s troublous period of iiis 
mother’s funeral ceremonies, there was e.ot a singb; 
disciple by him to help him. This diniciilty .’^ladhava 
avoids by representing that Sankara left every 
one of his disciples behind, and hasten', si to his 
mother’s home on learning that she wa*' ‘■■'‘rioii<ly 
ill. Perhaps Anandngiri is right in placing llie 
incident of the death of Sankara’s motlf-r .'it, an 
earlier period in his life. 

Viewed ns a whole the narrative relating to the 
funeral rites of Sankuni’s )nolher is D.tct,-. dnigly 
instructive as an act of rare filial alTection. fiirni.sh- 
ing to common men one of the best illustrations of 
the moral beauty and sublimity which are to be 
found in the noble duty of a man having to honour 
the sacred memory of his mother. 

3. Tour amiotrou tub East Coast Districts. 

■Returning to Sringeri, he set out some time after- 
wards with a large number of followers on a tour 
through the Eastern coast, stopping in important 
centres of learning, in the capitals of kings and 
places of pilgrimage, to preach his doctrines and to 
condemn 'yhatever wicked practices were therein 
prevalent. At Puri he established a Mutt which still 
goes by the name of Govardhan Mutt. Conjeevaram 
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through tlie Bernrs ho .>.to|»]H*<l for nnino tinu' nt 
I'jj.'iin. From the Mtfjlmlutn of KiilidsHii, a‘; woll 
from other •^ourcep, we lenrn that }.oiue hind of 
Sniva worf-hip wa.*-' prevalent, here, which njjpareiitl)' 
needed the shedding <»f a gootl deal of tht' lilood 
of sncrificial victims. Madliava CJills the devotees 
of this deity by the jiaine of Bhairavas ; and with 
this sect Sankara began to argue and denounce 
their iniquities, winch roused the mob there, whose 
leader was significantly called Krakachn, which 
means a saw. IMadlmva hring.s in hero once again 
King Sudhanvan who has already been mentioned. 
The fact seems to be that Sankara fir.st won over the 
local chief to his faith, and with his Iielp put down 
the atrocities of the Bhairavas by force, wlion per- 
haps argument had proved to be of no avail with 
them. Thence he passed on to Guzarat and there at 
Dwaraka established a Mali which is in e.vistence 
even now’ and has some following, lie then tra- 
“velled along the course of the Ganges, in which 
journey he i.s said to liave won victories in contro- 
versy over many great personages such as Bhaskara, 
Bana, Danilin, Mayura and others. But if the date 
w’e have accepted is the correct one for SanJcara, 
many of these controversial victories have to be 
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soon undid Gupta’s evil work and Sankara became 
well as before. 

Although we are told that Sankara thus got 
well, what followed soon after shows that the 
disease must have severely told on him, and that 
there was only some temporary relief, during 
which he managed to go to Badari and establish 
a MtiU there as well as build a temple to Kara- 
yana. After this he retired to Kedarnath. And 
here in his thirty second year, as it is stated by 
Madhava and several others, or in his thirty-eighth, 
year as another tradition has it (which latter is 
accepted by the present writer,) the great Teacher 
passed away in the year A. D. 828. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THi: WORK OF SANKARA. 
1. TUI-: MUTTS, 


It S'' not propo»t‘(i iu tin's f.!c(<tcl} to trace the 
lortun-^s of SanSi.araV M'.stejn in ti?nes later than his 
onn, or tluHt* of his sricccs.-ors at the various MviLs 
O'-tahliAied by liitii. In the first plnco the materials 
an* not ,‘jv.a}}ah}(> for it ; and in the next .such a (]es- 
cription i« 0 (il--i(lf‘ our limits. It is enough for onr 
purpose to .-^ay that the four Mt'(U wo iiave inciclen- 
tnllv montionodconlimie to exist in creator or less 
nllhu-nce oven now, after having had their usual ups 
and downs in the course of about twelve historic 
centuries. Tim Snnfferi Mtill, in our own parts, • 
knew very bright day.s during the beginning and 
early development of tlie Yijianagar Kingdom, but 
it is to be feared that even this MttU has got but ferv 
valuable recnrd.s to enable one to write its history. 

Tliese Muits, though founded b\' Jhe same 
Teacher and for the same purpose, have had but 
little connection with each other, administrative. 
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social or rcJigioiiR, JJiil ntUii* saim* liiiio thm' has 
beeii no rivalry K'IUl\^•n bctwoi'n any t\vt> of tlirni, 
India having apparently provecl widt* rnongli for all 
of them to work Miioot lily on, Tlu'tv ha'^beenlmt 
one small spcession in the f>oiilh auisod by tlio 
establishment of a J/ttff now at lOimbhalconam, 
which has a limited following in Taiijore and the 
adjoining parts. Tliat this Kumbhalionam J/it/i is 
comparatively modern, appears to lie probable 
though its exact age cannot be well ascertained. 

2. Tin: Caimiixai, Docthi.vi: or .Sankaka 
A.\u ITS Gj;\i:srp. 

It is now our businesg to examine the net re- 
sult of Sankara’s life and labours. We have 
already taken note of what the tune was that 
was haunting millions of ears about his time. 
We saw how Buddhism rose from tlie Upnni- 
s7mls, gvew, and after a long life decayed in tlio 
land of its birth. It is often said Hint Buddliism 
disappeared from India by persecution. We have 
ample testimony, however, to prove that this per- 
secution is a myth. Buddliism simply lost itself in 
the revived Hinduism. A long course of peace- 
ful life side by side certainly led to many silent 
assimilations and natural borrowings — the practical 
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abolition of animal sacrifices, the gorgeous and 
elaborate festivals and processions, the owning of 
Buddha as an avatar of Vishnu, being some of those 
that lie on the surface. On the side of thought 
this process culminated in the practical accept- 
ance and wide adoption of the Bhagavadgita 
and its most comprehensive philosopljy, which, 
unlike the old ‘ exclusive " religion of the Vedas, 
may be followed and practised by all classes of 
people. Burtherinore the most prominent failings 
of Buddhism came to be noted and guarded against 
to save Hinduism from a like fate. For instance, 
the Blialcii- Marga or the path of love and devotion 
to Grod, as explained in sojiie of the most eloguent 
passages of the Bhagavata or Vishnu-Parana, is an 
open protest against the atheism of Buddhists. 
Again, while orders of monks were being slowly' 
organised in imitation of Buddhists, care was taken 
to rigorously exclude women from them. 

Having been born and brought up amidst such 
circumstances, Sankai'a .soon carved out for hiinseli 
at a very early stage of liis life a clear and definite 
course. It was to give a common basl's to the most 
prevalent forms of the Aedic faith and to reconcile 
all these to a cardinal co-ordinating idea. Hence 
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arose his PantheistD, which sees the Great First 
Cause, the Essence ot Intelligence, everywhere 
about us and in us. With the help of this doctrine, 
supported as it is by many Tedic texts, it was easy 
for his master-mind to show, wherever he went, 
that the current religious sects were all narrow and 
illogical, and that if properly undei’stood there was 
no real antagonism at all between the rival sects 
and no good ground for the rise of bad blood in 
practice of religion and the contemplation of phi- 
losophy. 

3. The End and the Means. 

Eor our immediate purpose, we must be satisfied 
with a bare statement of his chief doctrines. He 
started with the hypothesis of a Mayi or Avidya, 
an Ignorance vvhich is objective. Nothing really 
exists but the Supreme Spirit, so that what is eom- 
monly called Nature (animate and inanimate) is but 
an illusion and a dream, caused by this Igno- 
rance which surrounds the Supreme Spirit, and 
hides It, “ even as .the smoke that rises from the 
fire hides the blaze for a time.” Phenomena appear 
real, for the sXme reason that ^things seen in a dream 
are real so long as the dream lasts, or for the reason 
that the mother-of-pearl is mistaken for silver or a 
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piece of rope for a snake until the illusion goes away. 
The business of life is therefore to cast off the gross 
sheaths that surround the spirit within us, and to 
realise its identity with the yiipreme Spirit. The 
chief means of attaining this end is the cultivation 
of true knowledge, that is, the study of the Fedotaia 
and the incessant contemplation of its teachings. 
Special emphasis had to be laid on this means, as 
Sankara had found thatBhatta had ‘bent the bow 
too much on the otiier side' and held that the purely 
physical Karma or going through a round of ritualis- 
tic formalities was alone sufRcient to secure salva- 
tion, In all doctrinal passages therefore he gives 
prominence to the acquisition of Fedantic know- 
ledge. But it does not mean that he rejected the 
other means, for he accepted the Karmic road also 
as a way to take the soul finally to the goal._ 
Again, nowhere in his writings is he more eloquent 
than in his .>c)ng.s in exemplitication and praise of 
the BhaJcti-Mair/a. 

The Supreme Spirit of Sankara is free from all real 
attributes, and the only positive statement that can 
be made about it is that Iti& and is tKe Essence of 
Intelligence and Bliss. This has led the author of 
2Ianimanjari to say that he has called Notbwgaess 
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by the name of Brahman, and a recent writer to 
declare that ‘ he retained tlie name of God to save 
his religion from becoming Buddhistic atheism.’ 
Now it cannot be denied that Buddhistic plii- 
losophy had considerable effect on him. thoiigb 
it is hard to measure the extent of that influence. 
But in every sensible statement of Sanlcarn’s teach- 
ings one sees Pantheism and not Atheism govern- 
ing them. And Pantheism and Atheism must 
always be poles apart, state it how we will. 

The end of man being the realisation of the 
identity of bis own spirit with the Supreme Spirit, 
and the study of Vedanta and the contemplation of 
its teachings being the best means of attaining it, 
Sankara also recommended less difficult paths of 
salvation for such people ns are not fitted for that 
kind of self-rerdisation. The practice of self-denial 
and of other moral virtues, devotion to God and the 
careful discharge of each man’s duties, as ordained 
by the scriptures, are declared by him to be preli- 
minaries to acquiring in due course the needed mo- 
ral competency for the study of the Vedanta and 
the realisation} of its ideals. Man is to do his 
secular as well as religious duties, not because it 
will give him good things here or in the other 
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world, as Bhatta had said, bub because they have 
to be done ; and at every step the Vedantist is 
called upon to bear in mind these words of the 
Giia : — “ The master of the sacrifice, who is Brah- 
man, has thrown into the sacrificial fire which is 
Brahman, the sacrificial rice which is Brahman, for 
the satisfaction of Brahman ; and that which that 
master wants to attain is likewise Brahmafl ! ” 

This comprehensive and pantheistic basis en- 
abled the hitherto hostile sects to worship each its 
own deity as before, while it showed at the same 
time conclusive reasons for mutual toleration and 
friendliness. Sankara’s mission looked at thus was 
therefore not to destroy but to fulfil, ‘ for it was 
by no means suppression of acts of outward devo- 
tion nor of the preferential worship of any acknow- 
ledged pre-eminent Deity. So w’hen the admission 
was made that Brahman was the Supreme Spirit, 
the First Cause as distinct from Siva or Vishnu, 
the Teacher left undisturbed, having regard iolmman 
frailties, the observance of such rites and worship of 
such deities as are either prescribed by the Vedas or 
of works not incompatible wdth their^authority.’ Of 
these deities Jive had already become recognised as 
deserving worship at the hands of every Vedic sect 
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— tbe Bhagavnta for instance mentions it — and the 
worshippers of these five comprised the bulk of 
the people, though each sect was sub-divided into a 
large number of mutualij' repellant groups. Tliey 
were the Sun, Ainbilca (Sakfci), Vishnu, Granapati 
and Siva. Everywhere at the conclusion of the 
controversy, the precept given was the same — offer 
worship to the five Gods. This was how Sankara 
sought to unite these enemies and to counteract 
their ‘ particularist’ tendencies. It never occurred to 
him to talk as the advocates of some militant faiths 
have done, to claim all wisdom for himself and locate 
all folly in his opponents, crediting them with noth- 
ing but folly. It is for the candid reader to judge 
whether the result has justified the founder’s 
expectations, and whether his measures have 
softened. sectarian bigotry and the consequent 
rise of bad blood. 

4. His Mkihod. 

As his plans were- moderate and conciliatory, so 
was his method agreeable and perhaps about the 
best to be employed in such matters, Anandagiri is - 
specially valuejilein giving us a fair idea of wliat this 
method was, 'Wherever he went, he asked the 
leaders of thought who opposed him to state their 
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and explain their doctrines and practices. 
After thoy did it, Iw be^an to point outliou- far he 
could go with them— and in the case of most of 
tlu'in he conid go n ith them some way, as they had 
based their faith on the authority of the Vedas, 
^^e.tt came the points of dilference — jjhilosophicas 
well as practiciil. Tiiose who quoted stray senten- 
ces (as the Mallari-worshippers did) from the 
Vedas in support of their objectionable doctrines 
or practices, he could answer by quite a host of 
passages against them ; and those who had based 
their evil doings on Smritis were told that it was a 
well-understood axiom that, as against 
tSmritis could not stand, that as against Smritis 
Fiii’anas could not stand. One or two small instan- 
ces must suffice to illustrate Sankara’s method. The 
champion of Sun-worship argued that that luminary 
was Supreme Spirit, because a well-known text 
gaid — “This Sun is Brahman.’’ But Sankara 
could quote a number of texts to the contrary, 
for instance, one which runs — “ The Sun shines 
from fear of this (Brahman);” or again— “The 
Sun, the Moon, .all shine with thei light borrow- 
ed from this Supreme Light,” and so on. 
The worshippers of Siva or Vishnu or Granapati 
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could receive no support from the Vedas, and the 
authority of the Vedas herein was supreme ; and 
passage after passage followed in defence of this 
position. No wonder that, with this kind of tact 
as well as argument, he was able to influence 
thoughtful people everywhere. How different 
from the method which has been pursued by 
many another teacher in India, and from the one 
which is being pursued by our Padri friends and 
people of their likeness ! These latter begin wher- 
ever they go by arrogating to themselves the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, leaving with a 
unique impartiality to their opponents, the whole 
of the error and nothing but error. 

5. His Chief Pb,acxi04L Eeeobms. 

We might now take a rapid survey of the chief 
practical reforms which the G-uru was able to 
effect either himself directly, or through the agency 
of his successors working on the lines sketched out 
by him. They are, from one point of view, of greater 
interest to us than his doctrines which can, at all 
times, be understood and utilised only by a few. It 
might be thal^ Sankara did not accomplish all the re- 
forms ascribed to him during the short period of his 
mission, but that he sketched the dines on which 

6 
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his successors worked. But if; might also be that 
those dajs were more plastic than our own, be- 
cause Hinduism was then living in closer con- 
tact with an aggressive offspring of its own, which 
had even in its early days achieved astounding suc- 
cess. Then again both Buddhistic and Hindu kings 
were freely issuing edicts introducing changes in 
faith and in social practice. People therefore in 
those days and even long after Sankara’s time 
could have had no idea of the process of crystalli- 
sation that has come upon our life since ; and be- . 
ing accustomed to changes, gentle as well as vio- 
lent, they easily suffered their practices to change, 
wherever there was any need for it. At all events 
the thinking people had not in those days been 
brought up in the belief that the world had never 
changed and that every local practice had remain- 
ed just what it was in the days of Manu ! 

According to our authorities the chief reforms 
with which Sankara concerned himself were the 
following : — 

(1) Prohibition of marking the body with hot 
metallic designs, Eeaders can easilyir understand 
what this means. The Sri-Taishnavas and Madh- 
vas continue to this day to mark every one among 
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them on the shoulders and elsewhere with the de- 
signs oE the conch and disc oE Vishnu. Ananda- 
giri makes a great deni too much of this reform, 
and Madhava likewise la3'6 much stress on it. 

(2) Ko sects that Sankara had to contend 
against were found to have fallen so low in morality 
as the Saktas and the Bhairavns. The former in 
these days are happily found but in few localities, 
Assam being the most prominent of them, and the 
Coromandel * coast showing stray cases here and 
there. The sect is, as is well known, ‘ divided 
against itsell,’ and the Vamachara or left-handed 
variety of it is the most loathsome form that 
religion has ever assumed. The Dalcsliinacliara or 
right-handed variety has been influenced by the 
superior moral atmosphere surrounding it, so as to 
make its once detestable practices comparatively in- 
nocent ‘ to suit the iron age oE Kali.’ If in our own 
days the abominations of the Saktas have learned 
to hide their heads in shame and are found only in 
some dark corners, no small part of the credit is 
due to the chastening influence of Sankara’s teach- 
ing and his Earnest endeavour to put evil down. 
He also fought against the hideous worshippers 
of Ganapati whose rituals decency forbids us to 
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Arnnya, Parvata and Sagara. This list is given 
occasionally in sliglitl}- altered forms. Some of 
the iSannyasins at thehead of the Sringeri Mutt have 
been Bharatis (the present incumbent is also one), 
and there was at least one Aranya in Yidyarnnya. 
These Sannyadns are recruited from all castes, 
and some rise to become Ativarnnsramis (superior 
to caste observances), and dine with all classes of 
people without suffering for it in the estimation of 
the ‘ high born.’ Perhaps this is due to the silent 
influence of the Buddhistic rules which from 
their very beginning had forbidden caste scruples 
within the monasteries. The Paramaliainsas repre- 
sent the highest of these grades, and one can 
attain this grade only by a long course of holy life 
and the gathering of Vedantic knowledge. In other 
words, men rise to be Paramnhamsas by merit 
and Sankara's writings invariably have the follow- 
ing colophon : — “Thus is this finished which has 
been composed by Sankara Bhagavatpada, the best 
of peripatetic teachers of tlie grade olParamahamsas 
and the disciple of Sri Govinda Bhagavatpada.” 

Profiting by the lessons which the Buddhistic in- 
clusion of women as Parivrajihas in the body of 
ordained ascetics had taught, and true to the old 
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some of them working in a wider sphere like Kabir 
and Nanak, who sought to unite in harmony even 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans ; but so far as 
toleration and breadth of view are concerned, with- 
in the pale of Hinduism itself, most subsequent 
movements appear to have'been retrograde. 

The one weak point in Sankara’s system 
may now be noted as having formed the under- 
lying cause of subsequent secessions. "We saw 
that he was forced to lay unusual stress on jnana 
or the, true realisation of God and, like Socrates of 
oid, sought to rationalise the whole Universe” to 
counteract the extravagances of Bhatta. Now this 
kind of wisdom is clearly not within the reach 
of common men, to whom Sankara’s teaching is 
accordingly a sealed book. Then again, a little 
knowledge which is dangerous in ail cases, is most 
dangerous here, and is apt to give rise to many 
pious humbugs' and deluded weaklings who will 
cite Scripture for their own purposes. Hurther, 
even among the most learned in Sankara’s school 
of Vedanta, a tendency has often been seen to 
make religicp more an affair of the head than of 
the heart. And notwithstanding his great elo- 
quence in praise of BhaHi or religious devotion. 
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part.” And as for the Sutras, it is in their nature 
to be easil}’ elastic; and when unsupported by tradi- 
tion, nothing indeed can be made out of them. 

During the last fifty years, if not for a longer - 
time, Sankara and his philosophy have received 
additional importance through the zeal of Western 
scholars and Theosophists, and Sankara has now 
admirers in lands of which he could never have 
even dreamt. ' His philosophj’’ is being subjected to 
the usual processes of comparison and criticism, 
wherever its study has been earnestly taken up. 
If it can continue to stand the tests of thought and 
time in future, as it has done in the past, there is 
certainly a bright prospect before it. If, however, 
at any future date, the human mind outgrows the 
limits of Sankara’s philosophy, mankind will surely 
value it even then as an important preparation lead- 
ing to the greater growth of the later day. All 
true and noble work in the building up of pro- 
gress and civilisation is of this nature, and as the 
tower rises higher and higher, the lower levels 
thereof become the inevitable supports of the 
higher elevition; and the lower they are, the 
greater is the weight of the superincumbent edifice 
that rests on them. 
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aside more exact definitions of 
Philosophy, definitions which are not likely 
to be intelligible 'to the ordinary, unphiio- 
sophical reader, we may define Philosophy, for our 
present purpose, as a reasoned theory of the 
Universe, a theory that endeavours to explain the 
mutual relations of Nature, Man and Grod. Philo- 
sophy must, at the least, be such a theory, whatever 
else it may be. Now,, do the writings of 
Sankaracharya really contain a philosophy in this 
sense of the term ? We ask this question at the 
very outset, because such a question is often asked 
by the superficial reader of Sankara’s writings, and 
answered in the negative. Such a reader sees that 
Sankara ever and anon speaks of himself as a mere 
expounder of the utterances of the ancient sages 
of India — the RisJiis of the Ujianisliads, the com- 
poser of the Yedanta aphorisms, and the author of 
the Bhagavadgitd. At almost every step he appeals 
to the Vedfis as the ultimate authority on matters 
spiritual, and seems to deny , that man can know 
Grod by unaided Eeason. In his commentary on 
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qualified seelter after truth. -As Sankara says in his 
commentary on the Prasnopmihhnd, A*I. 2 : — "The 
use of a scriptural text is not to niter existirii: 
things, but to make them appear ns they are.* 
Again, at the end of his commentary on the tenth 
nnuvdk of the ‘ Siksha Vallf ’ of the Tmitirhia 
UjyanUJiad, he says ; “ Thus is it shown that the 
visions of the rishis concerning the soul and such 
other mattets, manifest themselves to one who is 
devoted to the constant duties prescribed by the 
;Sru<ts and the who is unselfish and who 

seeks to know the Supreme Brahman.” By what 
actual arguments Sankara establishes the difl'erent 
tenets of his philosophy, we shall see ns we proceed. 

Sankara's commentary on the Uimnishads, the 
Veddnla Suiras and the BhaffavadgiU't are the most 
important of his works and are e.xactiy such as can! 
without doubt, be ascribed to him. Tliese writings, 
as a matter of cour.se, follow no system, or only 
that, if any, which the original w'orks commented 
upon, follow. This is one reason why the ordinary 
reader cannot understand Sankara. To make him 
intelligible, jtbe main doctrines of his philosophy 
must be set down in something like a logical order, 
and the arguments adduced by him in defence of 
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€ach also set forth. We shall try something like 
this in the present paper. We invite the reader, 
therefore, first of all, to grasp the very funda- 
mental principle of Sankara’s philosophy — the 
primary nature of self-intuition {asmai^jratyaya 
or ahampratyaya'). In his commentary on the 
seventh aphorism of the third pada second 
chapter, of the Sar'iralca Sankara says : 

*'■ The self is not contingent in the case of 
any person ; for it is self-evident. The self is not 
established by proofs of the existence of the self.” 
Later on he says : “ jN’or is it possible to deny such 
a reality, for it is the very essence of him who 
would deny it.” He then proceeds to show that 
this primar}’- and self-evident intuition of self is the 
basis of all other kinds of knowledge, whether per- 
ceptive or inferential, direct or indirect, present, 
past or future. That is to say, we cannot know 
any object without knowing ourself as the knower. 
As to the necessity or self-evident character of 
this proposition, any one may convince himself of 
this by trying to think its opposite, which will be 
found to be not only unthinkable, but fictually self- 
contradictory. Thus, it seems to the reader that 
while reading this paper with deep attention he 
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really forgets himself, he will find, on actual 
examination, that the proposition is really unthink- 
able and even absurd. He will see that if such a 
thing were possible, if he could really forget him- 
self in reading this paper, if he could, in other 
words, know this paper out of conscious relation to 
himself, it would not be possible afterwards to bring 
the object in relation to his consciousness, as he 
will actually do. Perhaps he will say that at one 
moment he actually knows the paper, that is, sees 
or reads it, without knowing himself as the seer or 
reader, that is, vi’ithout knowing that it is he who 
sees or reads it, but that at another moment he 
remembers that it was really himself who read 
the paper. But how is it possible for any one to 
remember anything without actually knowing it? 
Remembering is recognition — knowing again — and 
there can be no recognition without cognition. To 
say, therefore, that one remembers anything with- 
out know’ing it, is to say that one knows it without 
knowing it, which is absurd. If, in the present 
case, the reader, says that he reads this paper or 
any part of -jt without knowing his self as its reader, 
and then, at another time he remembers himself 
as its reader, he is really guilty of self-contradiction. 
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Sankara's contention, therefore, that the 
knowledge of seif is the constant basis of all other 
knou'ledge, is quite evident. 

We now proceed to explain another cardinal 
doctrine of Sankara’s philosophy, — the relativitj' of 
the world to knowledge. The ordinary unreflec- 
tivo reader has no suspicion of this relativity. To 
him the world exists whether any one knows it or 
not. He constantly thinks and speaks of visible 
objects as existing unseen, audible objects as un- 
heard, tangible things as untouclied and intelligible, 
facts as unrelated to any understanding. He never 
suspects that such conceptions are self-contradic- 
tory and that the existence of an object necessarily 
implies the existence of a subject or knowing self 
in relation to whose knowledge it exists. If, as 
we have seen, we cannot know objects without 
knowing the self as its knower, it follows that we 
cannot i/iink of any object without thinking of the 
same self as its knower ; and if we must delieve 
objects to exist exactly as they are known and 
thought of — and we cannot do otherwise — we 
must believe them existing as hnoivn—!{s the object 
of a knowing self. In other words, since we know- 
objects as seen', heard, smelt, tasted, touched or 
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mid'Tstood, — ab in sonu; wny or oilier rt-lnted to the 
knowing jielF, — and can think of them only ns 50 
related, — therefore, to believe them ns existing out 
of this relation is really to believe that things seen 
exist unseen, things heard exist unheard and so 
on, which is believing in contradictions ns jialpablt- 
asany can be. So Sankara says in his commentary 
on the Prasnopaiiishiul, Vf. 'J : “It cannot be said 
that there e.xists an object, but it cannot be known. 
It is like saying that a visible object is seen, but 
there is no eye.... where there is no knowledgt- 
there is no knowable. The fact is tliat in think- 
ing of objects, all, whether they are reflective or 
unreflective, do think of a knowing self, but that 
unreflective people, because of their inability' to 
analyse their thoughts, are not distinctly aware of 
this fundamental condition of all thought. 

Isow, from what has been said above it may' seem 
that in knowing the world we know two distinct 
entities, namely the self as the subject of know- 
ledge, and jN’ature as the object of knowledge, — 
that though the existence of Nature implies its 
relation to a'lknowing self, it is nevertheless a dis- 
tinct reality, and not identical with the self. But 
it will be seen on close examination that this 
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distinction of J^ature froin the self is only appa- 
rent, not real. Sankara shows this clearly 
in Ins coinmentary on the first amvvah of 
the ‘ Brahmiinanda Valli ’ of the Taittiriya Upani- 
sJiad, As he says there, •“ Appearances such as 
sound, though they present themselves as objects 
of self-knowledge, (and therefore as distinct from 
it) are )'et found to be pervaded by self-knowledge.” 
“The essence of the self,” says he in the same 
commentary, “is knowledge, which can never be 
parted from it.” If, then, every object is found to 
be pervaded by knowledge, the very essence of the 
self, no object can be distinct from the self, but is 
really comprehended in it. As a pleasure or a pain, 
though verbally distinguishable from the self which 
feels it, is really one with it, so ate colours, tastes, 
smells, sounds and touches one with the self that 
perceives them, though they are verbally dis- 
tinguishable from it. In knowing the world, there- 
fore, w’e know nothing but the self. The distinction 
of subject and object is only conventional — vyuva- 
liarilca, as Sankara calls it — and the result of igno- 
rance — avidya — ignorance which is reirfoved by true 
knowledge. In every act of knowledge we know 
one, undivided entity — the self which is both sub- 
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j*'0! .'Hid o'tijrct, b-aiu*'-* 5» nj;}y ^rnl 

Mufhinj; nr,-~ n*- tli** ili-'inction uf roifj'Tt 

.Ti)c] obji c'J }>" only ciJtn<-ntiofinl- “'.vlncli i* jo-ilhcr 
'Uhj-'i’.t nor ()hj<*ct, but tr3T»«’r'’tHl« tln> dif linction. 

But our notion of tin' duriHty of ajitl 

oi>i"Ct, of till' !''t’!f null tU*' world, 1** no! lilo'ly to 
(H» qivon up uuli"c llii> ruiirc^* of ibii notion 
traced and fhown to bo unridinld''. Ui '•mirc", 
tln.-n, is tinv nnd cpaci*, lln* i«l< n of wbich re^ulnte.! 
all our K'nitiotii? pt*rc"j5tion“. We rliall cooMfii-r 
fpace fvr^l ntul bow il brcnl:" up, <ir ralber 
rieeius to break up, tlu* fundamental unity of 
consciousncFP. S[iace not only brincjs in the. 
distinction of one object from another, hut airo that 
of the self from the world. The .«elf .•leemR to ho 
lurt, in the body or in some p.arlictilar part of the 
body, and the world, or any jiarliculnr object in 
the world, tlure, out of tlie self. But thi.s diitinc- 
tion of ill and out, linx and Otcix, as between the 
self and the world, is tlie result of identifying the 
self with the body or some part of tlie body, and 
of forgetting that its e.ssenco i.s Icnowledge, -As 
knowledge, tjie .self i.s not only here, in a particular 
object, but everywhere, in all object?, for, ns ba.s 
already been seen, it pervades or illumine.s every 
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thing it knows. As the KatJiopanishad, II. 1. 10 
says, and Sankara fully endorses, “ T\''hat is here, 
is also there ; what is there, is also here. He who 
sees duality in this, goes from death to death." 
Again, as the Chhdndogiia Upanisliad, VII. 15. 1 
says and Sankara concurs, “ The self alone is 
below, the self above, the self behind, the self 
before, the self to the right, tlie self to the left ; 
the self is all this.” The fact is that space, as an 
object of knowledge, is comprehended in the know- 
ing self and cannot be out of it. The distinction of 
Im'c and there, in and out, therefore, cannot sub- 
sist as between the self and its objects. Eor the self, 
there cannot be, in the proper sense of • the 
term, any external object or world. The notion 
of an external or material world, therefore, 
is purely conventional, — vijuVahdvika — and is 

rejected by true knowledge. Space, which 
seems to make the Universe dual or pliifai 
does not really do so. On the contrary, as 
a type of unity it supplies Sankara with an illus- 
tration of the perfect oneness and indivisibility of 
the self. The distinction of here and tfiere, of thh ■ 
and that, as between objects, dees not, it will be 
seen, split up space itself into parts. The space 
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inside a pot may seem to be different from that out- 
side of it, but really there is no partition between 
the two. The walls or sides of the pot, wliich 
seem to part the inside space from the outside, are 
themselves in space, and therefore cannot part 
space from space. Similarly, the body, which 
seems to separate the self from the world, or the 
self in the body from the self in the world, does 
not reall}'' do so, for both the body and the world 
outside of it are illumined by the same self, — are 
objects of the same knowing self— and are thus 
comprehended in its essence. The notion of 
duality, therefore, as furnished by space, may be 
rejected as groundless. Objects, which seem to 
come to us as aliens, and as from a foreign source, 
are reality one with what we call our self. 

But if it be so, how is it, it may be urged, that 
objects do not alwa3"s remain before or in the .self, 
but .seem to appear to it and disappear from it. 
If the}" were one with the self, would not they 
be ever present with it and the continual flux 
experienced in our perceptions be impossible ? 
Sankara disci, )sses the subject very fully in bis 
introduction to the second chapter of - theAitareija 
Upanisliad, and, as the result of a long discussion 
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comes to the conclusion that the constant change 
apparent in our perceptions does not really 
imply any change in the knowledge of the self, 
in which all things exist eternally, — not indeed as 
objects as distinguished from a subject, for the self 
transcends this distinction, — but in perfect unity 
with it. Our perceptions seem to result from the 
contact of our oi’gans of knowledge with objects 
external to them. But real knowledge, as it is in 
the self, is not "such a resultant. It is an eternal 
attribute of the self. In reality it neither arises 
from the action of external objects upon the senses 
nor is destroyed in the absence of such action. 
If it were so, says Sankara, there would not be 
such things as visions and sounds in the dreaming 
state, when the organs of perception are inactive. 
“Thus,” he say s, “ there are two kinds of vision, 
that of the eye', which is transient, and that of the 
self, which is eternal. Similarly also two kinds of 
hearing, that of the ear, which is transient, and 
that of the self, which is eternal. Similarly two kinds 
of thought and knowledge, external and internal. 
That knowledge, though seeming to he a flu.x, is 
really not so, but is a permanent property of the 
self, receives a striking illustration from the 
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familinr hut none the less wotulerfiil fact of 
remembrance. The fact that things disappearing 
from the stream of changes tlial constitutes our 
sensuous life do yet re-appear and are recognised 
ns identical wil.h tilings known before, proves tlint 
knowledge is non-sensuous and does not depend 
for its existence on the changing and flowing form 
which it assumes in our perceptive life. Thus, if 
the kno\Yledge of the book before me were a mere 
event, a change, a perceptive act, ns it is called, 
it would vanish for ever on the cessation of the 
other actions, internal and external, on which it 
seems to depend, — my attention, the action of 
light on the eye, and the like. We should know 
nothing about it, at any rate, after a jieriod 
of sound sleep, when all perceptive action 
ceases. But we know, as n fact, that it 
will re-appear to-morrow,— re-oppear in relation 
with the self that now forms its ground 
and cause, and thereby prove itself as a permanent 
property of the self — as belonging to its very es- 
sence. It will prove that it was never absent from 
the knowledge of the self, — knowledge which, 
though difterent fi’om sensuous knowledge, is 
none the less real than it, but rather infinitely 
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the subject, no world, no space, no time ; no action, 
therefore, and no agent, for action and agency 
depend on time. The argument for the unreality 
of space and time, which we have already given 
at some length, vnay be briefly summarised 
as follows : space is the distinction of here 
and there. The distinction obtains only as long 
as the principle that relates or , unifies here 
and there is not seen, or, in other words, as long 
as objects in space are believed to be realities in- 
dependent of the self. When, however, here and 
tZiej’c are both -seen to be comprehended in the 
seif — in the indivisible unity of consciousness, in 
which there is no distinction oihere and there , — the 
distinction itself ceasus to be real, and with that 
ceases the reality of space. Similarly, time, which 
is the distinction of noiv and then, ceases to be real 
when it is seen in relation to the self, for Avhich 
the distinction has no existence ; for, while pre- 
sent, past and future events go and come, the self 
persists and knows all. Even this going and 
coming of objects, is, as we have already seen, 
only apparent, and seems to be real only so long 
as objects are believed to be independent of the self. 
When they are seen to be identical with the self, 
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various parts — various spheres ,of knowledge and 
activity, and thus into different selves to which " 
they are related. With the merging of time and 
space in the self, the idea of a plurality of selves is 
seen to be groundless. When the agencies that 
introduce finitude into reality are seen to be unreal, 
finitude itself disappears and the Infinite alone 
remains. Thus is our own self, the self in each of 
us, which we ignorantly imagine to be finite, seen 
to be really nothing but Brahman, satyam-jnanani- 
ananiani, — truth, knowledge and infinitude, or the 
True, the Knowing and the Infinite, if by these 
adjectives we understand a Beality of which 
truth, knowledge and infinitude are not separable 
attributes, but form its very essence. In his 
commentary on the first amivaJc of the “ Brahma- 
nanda Valli” of the Taitlirlya UpanisJiad, Sankara 
discusse.* these attributes of Brahman at great 
length and shows that the terms express- 
ing them are applied to Brahman in a sense 
somewhat different from what they hear in 
their application to phenomenal objects. They 
are used,^in the case of Brahman, not to 
describe him, — for he cannot be described, as des- 
cription implies distinction, and Brahman cannot 
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him. Such a couceplion, he fay.*;, is bni-cd oi. 
ignorance and disappears on the atlaininent of 
true knowledge. T'vow, tlie qiH>.‘'tion is, whence 
is this ignorance — this fruitful .•source of the 
infinite variety tliat constitutes the world ? 
In reply Sankara iia.s no hesitation in saying 
that this potent agency belongs to Brahman 
himself, though in saying so he .•^eeins to con- 
tradict himself palpably. Is not Brahman, 
as conceived by Sankara, the very e.ssence of know- 
ledge ? How, then, could there be ignorancein 
him even for a single moment ? Is not Sanlcai a’s 
Brahman a non-agent (?its7(7.ri//a) ? Ifow, then, 
could any power or agency belong to him ? AW 
confess we find no clear answers to such questions 
in Sankara. His oft-repeated answer is that 
avidya is anirvacJianiyu, not clearly describable, 
for it cannot be said to be either one with Brah- 
man or different from him. In its effect, as 
manifested in the life of a being conceived as 
finite, avidya indeed is not inde.scribable. It can 
very well be de.scribed as the finite self’s ignorance 
of its own t|ue nature, removable by true know- 
ledge, as Sankara does describe it now and again, for 
instance in his commentary on the third aphorism 
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'»f th.' fourth jm?n, first chapter, of tlit* Ved- 
dtit-s J iu* indescrihahility comes in wlien 

ft as’roui, how could there he any room for a 


finite b'Jnij. or — wlinl is practiailiy the same thing 
"for tlie concejttion of .Mjch a being in n Jfeah'ty 
infinite and without the least shade of distinction? 
Fully recognising this indescribableness, however 
rianbnra find*.- hims'df committed to the postulation 
of a power, dependent on JJrahrnan and called in- 
fliffvrenlly Jvidijd or MuiiUf which gives rise to 
subjects and objects phenomenally but not abso- 
lutely real. This power does not, indeed, make 
nnihman either ignorant or limited, for Ite is in- 
dependent of, and liicrefore untouched by, it. But 
as related to it, lie assumes a character which does 
not belong to him as conceived apart from it. This 
‘ n«sumplion ' i.s not indeed an affair of time, not 
anything that begins to be at one time and ceases 
to be at another, for though tlie effects of Muijacome 
and go, Muiia itself, as a power, is eternal. But 
nevertheless, as a power producing unreal appear- 
ances, Sankara refuses to ascribe to it intramartliiha 
or absolute existence. However, in rel|ition to this 
power, Brahman is Isvara, the JBuler, — the Creator, 
Preserver and Destroyer of the world, all-know- 
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ing, all-powerful, merciful, just, holy, the friend 
and {■aviour of finite souls. As Tsvara, then, 
BrahmaJi has all the cbarncteristics of what is 
called a Personal God. Sankara’s vie.ws on Mayu 
and Isvara will bo found explained at some length 
in his commentary on the fourteenth n phot ism of 
the first jjwdrt, second chapter, of the Vedanta 
Si/tras, besides other passages. We make no 
quotations, as detached passages on the matter are 
not likely to convey any clear idea. The eterna- 
lity and indestructibleness of jilmja will be found 
admitted in the commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras, I. 1. 6 and II. 1. 9. 

With the personality of Brahman at the 
top of the vijavaMiriha world, Sankara gives 
back all that he seems to have taken away 
by his process of merging everything finite in the 
Infinite. With the Creator he gives back the world 
created and sustained by him, with all the finite 
objects and finite souls contained in it. and he sharp- 
ly criticises the Buddhist Sensationalists for deny- 
ing their existence, in the same manner in which 
be takes the^Sankbya philosophers to task for their 
rejecting the most rational doctrine of an intelli- 
gent Creator of the world in favour of their 
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objects \vliicli they consider ns tlieir bwlies or 
limiting ndjimcts (lywd/os). These nggregate", in 
the ascending order of their subtlety, an* tlu*^ 
following five: — (1) the nutritive or material 
sbealh(fiiin«jnni/n 7.'0.<7in).(2) the vital sheath (priaux- 
watja /i-os7/rt), (.‘3) the sensorial slieath (mauomnua 
7.-os7irt),(d)lhe intellectual shealii(i-i/>idm7»ifn/a l-o^lui) 
and (5) the beatific sheath (^c'ntnudanictua I'Ofhn). 
These aggregates are cjilled sheaths (7w7/«s ), for they 
beep the real nature of the self hidden, just ns the 
sheath enclosing a sword keeps it hidden. The 
soul, in the lowest stage of its spiritual develop- 
ment, identifies itself with the body composed of 
gross matter ; in the next stage with the vital 
powers; then- with the sensorium, vianas, the 
seat of sensations ; then with the intellect or 
understanding, the faculty that forms general 
conceptions and lends us to imagine ourselves 
as agents and subjects of knowledge ; and then 
ultimately with delightful feelings of all class es 
specially the higher. But when enlightenment 
dawns upon us, we discover the truth that 
these aggregates, as limited objects, are not 
our real self, and are not limiting adjuncts to 
it. Our real self, we find, is infinite and absolute — 

8 
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so-called finite being is, according to him, an incar- 
nation of the' -Deity, inasmuch as the self he calls 
his own is really the Supreme Self. It is only 
our ignorance that hides our identity with Brah- 
man, and this - ignorance is quite removable by 
knowledge. When this ignorance is removed we 
realise the truth of the maliavcVci/as, great utter- 
ances, of the Vedanta — ‘ iSo'ham ’ (Tsopanishacl, 16.) 
— I am He, ‘AJiam BraJtmdsmi ’ (BriJiaddiwitja/ca, 
I. 4,10.)— I am Brahman, and ‘Taitvamasi’ 
{Clilidndogyd, vi. 8.) — Thou art That, — utter- 
ances which Sankara is never tired of repeating. 
Nevertheless, this identity of God and man, 
however real and essential, has to be discovered 
through a process in the case of the ordinary in- 
dividual. The question now is, is there, or has 
there ever been, any individual in whom the con- 
sciousness of identity \^ith the Deity is eternal and 
not discoverable through a process ? In other 
words, has God ever incarnated himself — manifested 
himself as an individual like ourselves, with body, 
sensorium and -understanding like ours ? It is 
curious that Sankai’a has nowhere, in his writings, 
discussed iihis question philosophically — setting 
forth the arguments in favour of and against this 
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doctrine of special incarnation^ But it is evident 
from several passages in his work, specially from 
the introduction to his commentary on the Bhaga- 
vadgiia, that he accepts the popular doctrine of 
Sri Krishna, son of Devaki, being the incarnation 
of the Deity in a special sense. But in the 
particular passage referred to he uses a word 
which seems considerably to differentiate his view 
of the Divine incarnation from the popular view. 
He says that in Devak? as mother and from Yasu- 
deva as father the Creator ‘Amsena Kvishnah Icila 
sambabhuva ’ — was born hi part as Krishna. One 
can see very well why Sankara uses the word 
amsena — in part, in speaking of the Lord's incar- 
nation. Incarnation is manifestation in flesh and 
other mediums like the sensorium and the under- 
standing, which are all finite things. Kow, the 
manifestation of the Self through flnite things can- 
not but be partial, and so Sri Krishna, however 
greater he may have been than ordinary mortals, 
would yet seem to have been a finite being so far as 
his manifested or perceptive life was concerned. But 
if it be so, it is not easy to see what difference 
in Jcind exists between him and other ^individuals. 
Sankara, however, never distinctly makes the ad- 
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mission lo which lio i^orms to be coiainittcd, and 
excepting the reservation implied in the word 
o>ii.'YiUf, everywhere spcalcs of .Sri Krishna ns 
the incarnation of the Lord in a s|)ecial 
sense. It ihay be mentioned by the way that 
the doctrine of special inciirnntion is absent 
from the V^mni<h'i(h — the twelve that form the 
basis of the Vedanta Philosoph}- — and from the 
Vedanta Suti-as, 

However, '.Sankara’s acceptance of the doctrine 
of special incarnation commits him to two very 
important admissions, — admissions which seem to 
conflict with the general drift of his philosophy. 
The first is that the state of absolute liberation 
does not imply an utter annihilation of difference ; 
in* that state also, as in the state of bondage, 
there is a recognition of the plurality that consti- 
tutes the world, — only, that recognition is coupled 
with the consciousness that plurality is ?)i(n/i7v, the 
result of the Lord’s mysterious power of creation. 
To Sri Krislina Iiimself, the incarnation of the 
eternally free LordJ moving among the Kurus and 
the Pandavas, driving the chariot of his friend and 
pupil in the battle-field, and instructing him in the 
supreme science of liberation, there is evidently a 
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distinct recognition of aJ] the differences that con- 
stitute the phenomenal world, including his own 
distinction, as the Universal Seif, from other per- 
sons as finite individuals. We shall see hereafter 
how far Sankara keeps this admission in view in 
his distinction of Jc^’ama or apeJasJiiJci mnJcti 
(gradual or i-elative liberation) and jmra or abso- 
lute liberation. , The .second admission referred 
to above is that even liberated — absolutely liberat- 
ed— souls may re-incarnate themselves, not indeed 
under the influence of desires, or as the result of 
past actions, for all desires and fruits of action 
are dead in their case, but for the object of doing 
good to the world, — of liberating those who are 
still in bondage. This admission also Sankara 
seems now and again to nullify by his doctrine 
of the final merging of individual .«ouls in Brahman 
and that of the essential opposition of /Myma 
(action) and liberation. 

We come, therefore, to a consideration of 
Sankara's view of Icarma. According to him there 
are four stages of spiritual jmogress, and according- 
ly as one occupies one or another of the^e stages at 
the time of his death, he obtains one or another of 
four corresponding ffdiis, fates or conditions, in 
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the period following his departure from the world^ 
In his commentary on the Chhdndogya Upanishad, 
Y. 10, Brihaddranyaka, VI. 2, and elsewhere 
he speaks of these four stages and the fates to 
which they lead. The lowest is that in which 
man — and what is said of man applies to other 
orders of being also— does not subject himself to 
any Vedic discipline, but lives a life of pure impulse 
unchecked by any higher law. Such men, when 
they die, are re-born in the form of some lower 
animal such as a fly or an insect. The next higher 
stage is that in which man performs the duties 
prescribed in the Sriitis and the Snmiis, but 
acquires no knowledge regarding the gods he wor- 
ships. The highest reward allotted to this stage 
is the attainment of the lunar regions through the 
way called the piiriydna — the path of the manes 
and the enjoyment, for a time, of the joys pro- 
vided there. When these are over, with the ex- 
haustion of the enjoyer's puny a or merit, — which, 
however great, is nevertheless a perishable thing, — 
he comes down and is re-born. The third higher 
stage is that in which the performer of karma pres- 
cribed in the Scriptures adds to his virtuous 
deeds a knowledge of the deities worshipped 
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by him. The deities spoken of in this connec- 
tion do not include the Supreme Deity, the 
Highest Brahman. The highest god known in 
this stage is the Apara-Braliman or Hii’any'agarbha. 
He is known and worshipped as distinct from the 
worshipper, at least in some respects, and it is the 
consciousness of his distinction from the object of 
his worship that makes it possible for him to worship 
it and to seek his own good in various finite 
shapes by sacrifices to the gods and the perfor- 
mance of other duties prescribed in the Scriptures, 
The highest reward assigned to this stage is the 
attainment of the Divine regions — Brahnahka — 
through the devayana or path of the gods. When 
this world has once been attained, there is no 
return from -it to lower worlds. The soul lives 
there for ages in the company of the gods and 
in close proximity to the Lower Brahman, and 
when this Brahman himself is merged in the 
Highest Brahman at the end of the cycle (kalpa) 
his worshippers also share in his happy fate.** 
This process of obtaining liberation is called by 

Sankara Icrama-muJcti — gradual liberation. As 
f 

* See Sankara’s commentary on the Prasnopanishad, 

VI. 5, and that on tlie Vedanta Sutras, IV. 3. 
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the attainment of the BralimaJoha is itself called 
rnulcti in the Syuiis and the Siitras, Sankara calls 
that’ state apeJesMhi -muJeti — relative liberation. 
We see, then, how far, according to Sankara, 
Icarma alone — the mere performance of prescribed 
duties — on the one hand, and Icarma coupled with 
apara vidya, the lower knowledge, — the knowledge 
of the gods — on the other, can take us. Beyond 
all such finite forms of personal good (puriishartlia) 
lies pard-viulcii, absolute liberation, which consists 
in perfect union with the Supreme Being without 
a single shade of difference. This can be secured 
only by the vidya or jnana — the knowledge 

of one’s perfect identity with Para-Brahman. 
When this knowledge is acquired, the soul is in no 
need, of making a journey through the devayana to 
the BrahmaloJca. It becomes jtvan-muJcia, 
liberated though living in the world, and is, at 
death, completely merged in Brahman. The 
jnana which secures jivan-mulcti is, according to 
Sankara, incompatible with Icarma of all sorts. 
Such jnana shows the identity of the self with the 
Supreme Brahman, who is, as we have already 
seen, a non-agent, alcarta, and is above all needs 
and, therefore, all desires. How can one who 
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knows bisnseic to be the eternsllr complete Brah- 
man have any motive for action *? Hence Sankara 
Sgbts a Inns; and interminable battle atrain^t 
Scimz!<r7ic7ia^/^vddii,tba doctrine of tbeunion of /aaji'Z 
and Jcarma. According to tire upholders of tiiis 
doctrine, both knowledge and action are neeessarv 
for liberation, and even those '.vho have attained 
the highest knowledge should perform the duties 
pr^cribed in the Scriptures, though vritbout any 
selOsh desires. The life of a householder, there- 
fore, is not, according to these theorists, incompat- 
ible with the highest knowledge, Sankara ad- 
mits that the performance of the duties ■ pres- 
cribed in the Scriptures is necessary for 
parifying the heart, and that unless the heart is 
purified, the highest knowledge cannot be attained. 
Bat he thinks that when the neeessarv purifica- 
tion of the heart has taken place, and the highest 
knowledge has arisen, ceremonial and dome.=tic 
duties, that is l-ctrma in the proper sense, become 
unnecessary, and the only duties that remain then 
are those that ripen and strengthen the knowledge 
of Brahman. Of this latter class of duties we sb.all 
give Sankara's views further on. Against the fo.’-ait-r. 
and against the life of a householder, which is based 
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on them, Sunkara speaks every wliore throiigliont his 
writings. But we may refer to two parliciilnr 
passages as containing a summary of his views on 
the subject. His refutation of Sivnurhchfniava'hr 
will be found specially in his commentary on 
the eleventh verse of the first chapter of 
the BharfavadfiUc'i, which is really the openini,' 
note of the commentary, coming immediately 
after the introduction. His advocacy of fanni/afa, 
the ascetic’s life, as the only one compatible with 
the highest knowledge, and his tirade against the 
householder’s life as inconsistent with the know- 
ledge of Brahman, will be found specially in his 
introduction to the commentary on the A{(arei/(i 
U panisliad. In the first-mentioned commentary, 
however, he makes an admission whicli seems to 
he a virtual surrender of his position. Herein he 
says that the performance of a Icsliairiya s duties 
by Sri Krishna, the incarnation of the Lord, for the 
good of the world, and of ceremonial and domes- 
tic duties by Janaku and other householders who 
had gained the highest knowledge, with the same 
object, was nob such Icarma as he (Sankara) 
teaches to lie incompatible with the highest know- 
ledge. The absence of desire {Icama) and egotism 
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(alianlciira) in such actions takes ' them away from 
the category of Icarma properly so called. After 
this concession, very little, if any, difference 
remains between Sankara^s position and that of 
the Sa7n ucJicJiayavadhi, specmily if the latter accepts, 


in their entirety, the teachings of the GHd on 
disinterested action (nislihama Icm'ma.) 

We must return, however, to the four different 
gatis or destinies to which, in the opinion of 
Sankara, the soul becomes subject according to its 
behaviour on earth. All of them, it will be seen, 
imply a belief in re-incarnation. Sankara offers 
no regular philosophical defence of the tenet of re- 
incarnation, though it is easy to see, from his 
writings, what arguments he would have adduced 
in favour of the doctrine if he had been called 
upon to argue it out. We, therefore, attempt 
neither any defence nor any criticism of the 
theory. The reader, if he feels any curiosity 
about it, may, if he wishes, consult the section on 
‘ lie-incarnation’ in the present writer’s treatise 
on Hindu where he will iind the doctrine 

defended at some length with arguments both old 
and new. Tor our present purpose, 'it will be 
sufficient to say that there is nothing, jmma/aae, 


xiiE piiiLosornY or s.vnkah.vchauya. 


12 .') 


irrational and therefore unphilosophical in the 
idea of re-incarnation. The iiinnortality of the 
soul being admitted, the next question is whellier 
an embodied or a disembodied existence is the 
more probable form of the souTs continuance in 
after-life, a question the settlement of which will 
depend upon the weight of arguments on either 
side. But the same rationality can scarcely be 
urged in favour of Sankara’s doctrine that souls 
not subject to any. discipline in this life will be re- 
born in the shape of some lower animal. The 
conception of such a destiny for a human being 
seems to ignore the vast difference between the 
human consciousness and that of the lower 
animals; Even the most degraded of human beings 
seem to be incomparably superior to the lower 
animals, and though a process of progression, by 
which higher orders of being are developed out of 
the lower, is a rational idea, defensible both scien- 
tifically and philosophically, a reverse process of 
retrogression seems opposed to both science and 
philosophy. The first of the four galis spoken of by 
Sankara, thus seems to be philosophically indefen- 
sible. Comiilg,now', to the second and the third, the 
soul’s passage to the Pitriloica and the Brahmaldlca, 
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or SA^fK-UJACnAETA. 


we must sa}- tliat these doctrines scarcely come 
under the category of philosophical, since they 
are not defended by arguments, but are put for- 
ward as interpretations of Scriptural texts. There 
is, indeed, nothing intrinsically irrational in the idea 
of an abode of the virtuous like the Pitrihlca, 
though there seems to be something mechanical in 
that of one's merit being exhausted there in time 
and necessitating a fall and re-birth. There is, also, 
nothingunreasonable, in itself, in the idea of a world 
occupied by the higher gods, that is of the most 
wise and holy of finite beings, where the Divine 
Presence, though pervading the whole universe, 
is felt most vividly, and imparts a blessed- 
ness which cannot be enjoyed anywhere else. But 
nevertheless Sankara's teachings about such a world 
and the way by which the soul reaches it, rest on 
no better or higher authority than the utterances 
of the Scriptures and must be accepted or rejected 
according to the light in which we regard these 
authorities. It may also be doubted whether 
Scriptural teaching on this subject is at all to be 
taken in a literal sense, — as treating of an actual 
world and an actual way — or is altogetKer figura- 
tive — representing a spiritual condition as a world. 





.irui n prf<c* f'f ■'I'irit'.jnl pror’n"!.': '<h n «ny. A 
rnr<'ful slmiy <tf t!ii> /{<*«• fiiUtli rbn|>!i f 

J., Chluiath'-^IOfU IV*. l.”>, ri«)«i VI. 2. 

I.“, which contniti nccoiint*' f‘f U.c Hrnh-,uih-.>:,t, ili 
niui th" w.'iy t<» i*, r<*.'»ny '■firji’-'.i 

H tlf'-ihl. S;inl:srn. howcvcf, and th<> o!h«‘r 
ititcron-trr;: tif ih" Sr’.tti', innhuiin!: th“ author 
(It lh<> Tr hoifu intorprrt llu-." di-'cripfiojif- 

.1*! ronlNtic. Hut tli'-r** is a (’iirsniis tiin'orunco 
among thr‘«''* iiittu-pr.'lors a^ to on.* i)u[v(>rJant 
point, a ooiisiil>‘r.iti(m of which will h-ati iis to 
tho discussion of tiu* fourth //nfl .spolicii of hy 
Sanhnra, namuiy llio tinion of tin* with 

the .Suprmut* Br.ihin.tJi, which is the only 
one that admits of jthilosophical discussion in the 
ptoper fiense of the term. I'ini difference leferred 
to is whether the Braliinan npproacliod by tlie 
(Icvamwi is flto higher or the lower Braliinan. 
Two ancient interp.-eters of the Scriptures, .Taimini 
and Badari, talm oppevsite sides. According to 
the former, it is the higher Briiliman that is reach- 
ed by the way; according to the latter it is the 
lower. The difference is not a mere difference of 
textual interpretation : it leads to important philo- 
sophical differences, and hence our taking it up in 
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this paper. The author oE the Suii’as simply niec 
tions the views of the ancient interpreters, wit 
their arguments, side bj- side, but does not clear! 
take any side. Sankara, however, thinks that h< 
takes Badari's side, whereas Katnanuja, the grea 
Vaishnava philosopher, and a great opponent o 
Sankara’s philosophy, interprets the Sutrakara as ir 
favour of Jaimini’s view. It would perhaps be pre- 
posterous for us to take an}' side when such great 
authorities find reason to differ, nor is it necessar}' 
for us to do so. 'The fact, however, is that the 
soul’s union with Brahman in the Bralimalol-a, 
which is described in the scriptural passages already 
referred to, and in the last three of the 

fourth chapter of the Vedanta Sutras, is a union 
with several points of difference. The soul sees 
its essential unity with Brahman, but neither ob- 
tains all the powers of the Deity nor is completely 
merged in it. The Sutrakara distinctly calls this 
condition liberation, and the Vaishnava philoso- 
phers hold it to be the highest condition attainable 
by a finite being. Hence also they interpret it as 
union with the highest Brahman, between whom 
and a finite being there must always exist, they 
teach, some points of difference. But Sankara 
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tliink.x t'unt &<>■ Para-Bralnusn b nbnvt» nU tUtTiTonC'*, 
souV? isnum with hitn !><* a 

without a ?liuuu\v o5 liiiTt-rmcv f hi it, and 
lu> iiiidv >eri})lnt-al ntUhoritv for .‘•uch a condition in 
biich |'a'?a"cp a t tho n*v«>nth v»-r,M*, foiirlli .ifCtion, 
Fonrlh chapt*‘r of tin* /inVi-idoi-rtiii/o^'o 
It is not oa*'}' to conct-ivo whnt SanKsra prt'cisjdy 
means by such a condition. 11 is nfi-rep<‘ati'd 
characterisation of it as one without tin; li’a^t 
vestige of difTerence would bcum to make it incom* 
pntible cot-n ^^ith the consciousness that all differ- 
ences are hn'tvih or jdienomenal. But if we nere 
to interpret it in the light of admissions ns to the 
eternality and indestructibility of ^f^h|a or the 
principle of difference, and as to Sri Krishna, the 
Lord's incarnation, and liberated souls working 
for the good of the world, and thus being conscious 
of phenomenal differences, then wo sljould havi! to 
conceive even absolute liberation ns admitting of ti 
sort of differentiation — though it were a dilTeren- 
tiation very dissimilar to that which the soul con- 
ceives under the influence of nvuhja. Notwith- 
standing the difficulty of an e.vact interpre- 
tation of feanknra on the point, we lean to- 
wards the view that it is the latter kind of 
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differentiation, and not the former, that he is 
careful of excluding from his conception of abso- 
lute liberation. However, the absolutely liber- 
ated soul does not, according to Sankara, need 
to go anywhere in particular, and through any 
way, to obtain its highest condition. It becomes 
the Supreme Brahman himself, who is in all space 
and time, or, — what is really the same thing, — 
beyond all space and time. It becomes so even 
while living in the body. But Sankara makes a 
difference, as will be seen from his interpretation 
of the texts referred to above, between having a 
body and being freed from it, and seems to think 
that liberation is not quite complete till the body 
is dissolved. This distinction, again, seems to 
conflict with his definition of liberation as the 
attainment of the highest knowledge,— which can 
have nothing to do with the dissolution of a phy- 
sical organism — and with the admission that the 
incarnation of the eternally free Lord and other 
liberated souls lived and moved in bodies without 
the least prejudice to their freedom. 

We have seen now what place Sankara gives to 
jnana and Jcarma in spiritual culture. Tt remains 
to be seen what he conceives to be the function 
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of bhaJcii, the reverential love of God, in the attain- 
ment of liberation. His commentary on the 
Bhagavad^Uu,vcherti hJiahli is extulled now and 
again, leaves no doubt as to tlie high place it occu- 
pies, in his system. In the VivcUchwlammU a 
beautiful treatise ascribed to him, he says : “ Of the 
things which help the attainment of liberation, 
hlidlali is the greatest’' — ^[o7^s7l(t-sad7la)lCl-salnagy7/a)n 
h7m7cixreva gaviynsi. But it must be clear, both 
from the verse quoted and from the foregoing 
exposition of Sankara's views, that l)7ia7;ti in 
the popular sense, as a feeling of reverence 
for a being conceived as higher than tlie soul 
of the devotee, can be regarded only ns a 
^ help, a stepping stone, to liberation in a system 
of Absolute Monism like Sankara’s. And this is 
exactly the light in which Sankara regards it : it 
is a means, not the end, — a lower and not the 
final stage in the soul’s progress. But tliere are 
passages in the B7ingava(JUjitd, for instance verses, 
54: and 55 of the eighteenth chapter, where the 
final stage of spiritual progre.ss is described, and 
yet 7)7ia7di finds a place there. How does Sankara 
interpret s^ich passages? In such passages he 
simply takes b7ial-tia as identical with, jnun, and 
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finds scriptural authority for so regarding it. In 
chapter YU, verse 16 of the ffiid, Sri Krishna 
speaks of four classes of worshippers, and by 
implication, of four species of bhahti, and gives 
superiority to that which is identical with or based 
on jndna. Jnana, to Sankara, is the knowledge 
of the soul’s identity with Brahman ; the highest 
form of hhdlcti, therefore, is the most constant and 
vivid consciousness of such identity. The other 
kinds of bliaTcti enumerated in the above text are 
the reverential feelings that inspire (1) those in 
distress, (2) those who desire knowledge, and (3) 
those whose object is to attain some particular 
end. Evidently, Sankara would class even the 
highest dualistic hhakti under the second or third 
head. 

Now, this leads us naturally to the subject of 
upasands or devotional exercises, with a notice of 
which we shall close the paper. In Sankara’s 
scheme of spiritual exercises, a scheme which we 
have simply mentioned above, but have not given 
in detail, upasand comes under samddhdna. The 
scheme is called sdilhana-chatushtai/a, tl)e fourfold 
discipline. It comprises (1) JS^Ht/ifniitju-vanUi- 
vivelca, the discrimination of things permanent and 
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transitory ; (2) l?i(mntt’aphahhhogatnraf/a, non- 
attachment to rewards oF actions, earthly or hea- 
venly ; (3) Samadamadi-sadhanammjyat, discipline 
beginning with sama and damn; and (4) MiaimJc- 
shiiivam, desire for liberation. The discipline 
classed under the third head are sama, the 
drawing away of the mind from things earthly; 
dama, the restraining of the external senses ; 
v.parati, giving up, for the sake of obtaining the 
higher knowledge, the duties prescribed in the 
lower code ; iitihsM, patiently bearing the suffer- 
ings caused by heat, cold «fcc. ; samadhana, the con- 
centration of the mind in higher things by giving 
up sleepiness and laziness ; and sraddha, faith in 
all (higher) things. The reader will find these 
disciplines enumerated in Sankara’s commentary 
on the first aphorism of the Vedanta Sutras, and 
their meanings, explained in the annotations of 
Govindananda, whom we have followed in the ex- 
planation we have given. The subject of upasanas 
he will find dealt with in the introduction 
to the commentary on the Oldimxdogyd XJga- 
nisJiad, the greater portion of which is taken 
up vvith wious kinds of devotional exorcises. 
These Sankara divides into two broad classes : (1) 
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those M’hich are closely related to Yedic ceremonies 
and gradually lead the mind to higher exercises ; 
and (2) those which, through the contemplation of 
Brahman in relation to the objects of nature, both 
gross and subtle, lead us to a knowledge of him as 
transcendent, — to that highest form of knowledge 
in which all distinctions of subject and object, of 
action, agent and the result of action are merged 
in one, infinite, indivisible Entity. 

We take leave here of our great philosopher. 
Our object has been to expound rather than criti- 
cise his system. But we have suggested certain 
difficulties in it, — such as no systems, ancient or 
modern, are entirely free from. Probably no an- 
cient system will quite suit the modern mind. 
But we may be allowed to hazard tlie opinion that, 
of all ancient systems, that of Sankaracharya will 
be found to be the most congenial and the most 
easy of acceptance to the modern Indian mind. 
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Prvatci'pal of the Madras Christian College and V 
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this monograph, as in his earlier studies of Sing j 
Sear, Macheth and Hamlet, Dr. Miller directs ^ 

j attention mainly to the moral truths illustrated 1 

V 

in the Drama, maintaining these to be its proper J 
centre from the artistic as well as the practical ^ J. 
point of \dew. In delineating Othello and Dcsdemona, j 
he points out that, along with much that was good and V 
noble, there were defects and faults in both wliich ] 
opened the way for all the calamities that came on I 
them. He describes at considerable length the organic J. 
connection between these defects and faults and the 1 
terrible catastrophe of the play. At the s.amc time, V 
he denies that in the ordinary meaning of the word, 
the sufferers can be said to deserve their fate. Ingo he * * 
regai'ds as the willing instrument of those evil powers J. 
which are always ready to take advantage of the 
openings which the want of watchful care on the part ♦> 
even of the best too often yield. Dr. Miller looks upon T 
“Othello” as a revelation of forces whicli "more or T 
less strongly affect the inner life of every man, and 
maintains that the way in which those forces arc dis- I 
entangled in it “from ail that is accident.il or super- 

ficial will be lield by tliose who read wisely to bo j 
full compensation for the pain which the study of so 
unrelieved a tragedy must cause.” i 
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4 ETER pi:eliunnary remarks on the date and sources 
j of the play Dr. Miller sets himself to determine 
Tx the point of view from which it ought to be 
regarded as a whole. He finds two great thoug’nls 
running through the tragedy, and traces, at considerable 
length, how tliese find expression in the history of each 
of the principal personages. He goes on to show how 
the thoughts thu.s tran.slated into action on the stage cast 
light on the chief problems of human life, and especially 
on the light constitution and healthy growth of human 
society. The book closes with a discussion of the way in 
which the principles exemplified in King Lear bear on 
the picsent slate and future progress of social and 
political life in India. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 

^■■^HIS is not an annotated edition of a play. It is a 
I serious study of what is probably the greatest of 
JL Shakcsjieare’s works. It is an attempt to make 
the wRdoin, which King Lear admittedly contains, 
iivaihible for practical guidance in not a few of the difli- 
culties that beset individual, and especially social life. 

HOl’E that the little volume * * * will bo welcome not 
only to former students of this college but to those 
who have studied in other colleges and universities in 
India, and in fact to all who take an intelligent 
inteiest in the healthy progress of the Indian community. 
It may Ik* of con.'-iderable value as a help to those wlio 
feel their need of help in dealing with some problems 
upon the right solution of which the well-being of this 
country in coming yeav.s will to a large extent depend. 
Mock uKMlcsty does not hinder tnc from saving this ; for 
llKiugh the words of the book are mine, all' the thoughts 
in it ate tr'.i:i!;c-jH-iircV. I claim no credit but tbat of 
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nmy sc'svc lie- pcimt.ncut needs of men and the present 
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Principal of. the Madras -Christian College, and 
Vice- Chancellor’ of the University of Madras. 

T he book start.s with a discnssion of the materials on 
which tlie tragedy is based. It states the two 
great principles whicii the writer regards as deter- 
mining the general outline of Shakespeare’s plan in 
his pictures of life and character. It regards the 
history of Macbeth as being in the main a study of how 
evil when once yielded to gradually induces total moral 
ruin. It shows how the central “ business of the play is 
to mark the steps by which, and the influences under 
which, a man who at first appears worthy of admiration 
becomes all that a man ought not to be.” After tracing 
the moral ruin of Macbeth, it shows how by a diflerent 
process Lady Macbeth arrives at an equally lamentable 
end. It then discusses each of the other characters in 
sufficient detail to show how the assaults of evil upon 
each of them are baffled on tlie one hand or successful on 
the other. The book arrives at the conclusion that it is 
“ as a supreme example of the strife which rages endlessly 
and everywhere on earth between the kingdom of he.aven 
and the kingdom of hell that MaeVeth holds the place of 
the most solemnly instructive of the gifts of Literature 
to the generations of weak humanity. 
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cepted and published v/ill be duly paid for. 

TO BU.SINESS MEN. 

THE INDIAN REVIEIV has a hona fide circulation 
of one thousand copies and our list is open to inspection. 

T^afes of J^dverh'semenf. 

Per page per insertion — India Rs. 10 and Foreign £ 1. 

Proportionate rates for half and quarter pages. 

Contract rates on application. 

ALL COMMPNICATIONS TO BE ADDRESSED TO 




I- 


G. A. NATESAN & CO , PUBLISHERS, ESPLANADE, MADRAS 



^bg press on 

^be Nubian IReview. 


trbe XibCrt^ IRevieW.— The signed articles are of tlie 
varied character of our English high class monllily 
magazines. 

Wbe Snbian Journal of EMicatlou.— ifeefrs well vp 
to the standard of excellence of its first number and 
reflects the greatest credit on its conductor.*.. 

Wbc Oriental Hist- — it is with great pleasure that we 
announce the appearance of a new high class maga- 
zine in India * Tfie Toidian Jieviem, published at 
Madras, promises to be an important organ of native 
opinion. 

tlbe yibaOras /I5ail.— The Hfvkw well maintain.s the 
bright promise of the first number. 

tTbe /IbaOvas triincs.— it is an o.xcellont pwiodical. 

tibc iSbncational IRcVJCW - The Indian //triVa* de- 
serves what it is no doubt getting, increasing appre- 
ciation. * Thcic is no periodical in India which 
approaches it for tlie money. * * It caters for .nil 
readers, and should prove a welcome addition to the 
reading tables of First-grade Colleges. Tliore is no 
other periodical in India which is run on e.vactly the 
same lines. 

I 

ITbe IDltlOU- — %vish the magazine the success it so ] 
well deserves. * * There can be no doubt that ciitm- 
prises of this sort will mark the beginning of a new 
era of periodical literature in this country, a/Tordiug 
as they do, not only interesting reading to the public, 
but also scope for the exercise of litciary talorit 
among Englisii-educated Indians. 

Power ailO GunrOlan.— We arc sure, if the public 
rightly a 2 rpreciatc the lioi'iew, as they should, I lie 
future of tlie magazine is bright and tfic career long. 

Apply to~G. A. NATESAN&Co., EEpIanadc. ^fndrn-l. 
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SOME MORE PRESS OPiNIOHS Oli THE HiDlAH REVIEW. 

/• -v 

J'rrlri.- kJ Ihr H'l 1 1. -Mf"-.; (if fill' lit t irli's ;il ! viiiriil, 

Tlu' aiUhor,-- arc for tho luo'-f part ir:uiv<"-. .’lud it i*-, ;»'t- 
iin]!*!, needle''^ to imy that fiiry wiifo rciuidy wcU. It 
Certainly lias f,'fC!it lil<T.iry inciit. ninl i*- iinito ii(> to tin- 
level of many of tlie I'oi.'li'-li review'.. 

The Indian Nation — /A/re «v n jeariurf /'V.e ihr 
riidiitn Jlrririr in hrhilif. }« frt-iditrly 


i ('/trifliini Piitriot. — Atnonu' Imiian )if‘ri(ulierils. tlie 
I /iidi.ni Krririv lias attaiiu'il a foieiiiost plan', 

I 

i Thr Mnhthor Mtiil. —Tlie Indian Iteview fuini-lii'- an 
; abuurlaut store of inli'i-estini; and readable matter. Tin* 
j editorial notes with whivli ^^lt. G. A. N,\Tit.sA>.', A., 

J commences every issinr of hi< excellent journal usually 
I relate to current topics of political, social, cdue.ational 
I and economical interest and liavc nnifonnly the merit of 
i being calntly, concisely and compiclieiisively written.*** 

j Voire of Tadia. — .Mr. Natesan is to be congratulated on 

the siiccc.ss bis vontuie bas so far achieved. M'o wi.sh 
the Indian Krrinv well in its third year and for many 
years to come. 

The Indian Mesn'iiyrr. — ‘'The journal ha.s developed 
quite a high .standard of literary merit, containing excel- 
lent articles from eminent men in India and England." 

'I/ie Ainrita Bazaar J’atriha . — " An ably conducted 
publication de.serving every ,ciicnni'agement and supjiort 
from the reading public of the country.’ 

Honaal Subsetription jRs. S. 

— »- ; — 

0 . A. XATESAiS' & CO., ESPL.V^■A^)I}, MADUAS. 
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S AHO’iS THE GOMnlEtfrOSS lO it-IE IKBJ-*! EzViEW- 

s 

g Tee Hoa. Aleascner Dei ITnr. 

S j-fTr ./-■.v.r'fVr/^y. 

3 Prof. Llova 3Ic?rcan. F-ILS.. 
g Prir.^sj-c^ Uv:s<^-^~f57y C'U-’jf. 

3 3Ir, G. Barren Sraira. '/%- of “ Life of Gia-f.-tore." 
g Bicbard Itjde^er. F>f{.'»r o' f.'.j' i?'_- a; 

^ Dr. Aiessreer TTar Japa. r^isr>'‘r o' f ’/t 
3 Sir Jeae oardire, OX'S,, 

3 The Kca. Sir Chrories Arrrif. TTnite. Kr. C.I.E.. 

§ Prof. Osrar Brorrrirp. 31. A.. K!'-:n'f t'-'.'-'p-. t’"- '-r.'op-". 
^ -..-, 0 - e xsoss i ...... 

S W. E. 5. Aabrsr. LED. 

3 Boneeli Catrifer Drit. C.LE- LCS. * f;, 

3 i'lr. 'J. 31. Bo'cerif ~r. A ir'i'"” ■■ .E’*''"” o • f 

3 Tee Her. Dr. Li~ B-?ra He-.c. 

S 3rr. A. E. Parker. Ss't'v-.- f' ’-rir? 

S Wiliiraa Diebv. Eor_ C.IJA 
3 'la.ci Ecr. 3fr. Eardler iCortoa. B^r-at-Trirr. 

3 Hc-r. 3Ir. J. P. liVaiiL*. Aor-»-rrr-<'T'r^r.:'. .iL-frrji, 

3 K- E- EcIIsr-i. E»_ I. C. S. 

S Srar.Iev ?. Bice. Ei'/. I-C.S. 

5 A- G. Gsaf £~. ITAl- J.C.B. 

5 J=:::r.r .jE=e= C'rcr. E..A. I.C S. 

3 Per. F. Keiiet-:. 3rA.. 

^ Aier:. Eorer?. I.CS. 





AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS TO 
THE INDIAN REVIEW. 


W. S. Meyej', Esq., B A., I.C.S. 

Miss. Lilian Edger, M.A., F.T.S. 

Rev, W. Meston, M.A. 

Prof. K. Sundara Rama Ai3'ar, M.A., Kmnhakonavi College. 
A. E. E'letcher, Esq., Lnte~EdHor, Daily Chronicle. 

Mrs. Eyvie Mayo. 

Charles Hyatt "Wolfe, Esq , Editor, “ Science Siftingx." 
Rev. W. Howard Campbell, M. A. 

Rev. G. Pittendrigh, M.A , F.M.t^. 

Thoms Denham, M.A. F.M U. 

E. Laboiichere Thornton, I C.S. 

Dr. T. M. Nair, M.D. 

Capt. J W. Cornwall, M.A., M B., B.L., I.M.S. 

Miss. K. JI. Begbie. 

JIuthiala Sarojiiii Naidu. 

Kamala Saf hianathan. Editor, "Indian Ladiex’ l\Iagat,ine," 
Miss Geraldine Hodgson. 

Jnan Chandra Banerji, M.A., B.L. 

G. Subramania Aiyar, B.A., Late Editor of the '■ Hindn'' 
K. B. Ramanathan, M.A., B.L., L.T. 

V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, B.A., L.T. 

G. P. Pillai, B.A., M.R A.S. Bar-at-law. 

N. C. Kelkar. B.A., LL.B., Editor, “ A/a/iraita,” Poona. 
Mark Hunter, Esq., M.A., 

Babn Prithvis Chandra Uny, Author of “Poverty in India ’ 
Pandit S. !M. Natesa Sastri, B.A.. M.F.L S. 

^ G. Venketa Ranga Ran, JI. A. 

Jdttmial "'Subscription Sis S. 

APPLY TO-G. A. NATESAN & CO- ESPLANADE, MADRAS- 






TH® UMNISFTADS. 


With Text in Devanagiri Sankaras Commentary 
and English Translation. 

Published by V. C. SESHACHARR], B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 
Vols. I. II & V. Translated by SITARAMA SASTRIAR. 
Yols in&IY. Translated by PANDIT GANGA’NATHJHA. 


Viol. I.— ISA, KENA AND MUNDAKA 2 0 18 
Vol. 11.— THE KATHA & PRASNA 18 10 

Vol.lll.— THE CHH’ANDOGYA— 

PART I. — The first 4 AdhyaVas 2 0 18 

Vol. IV.— THE CHH’ANDOGYA— 

part II.— The last 4 Adhya’yas 18 10 

Vol. V.— AITAREYA & TAITTIRIYA 14 10 

The volumes «i>ilalile for sale sepfiradhi. f 

SELECT OPINIONS. |j 

Prof. T. V^. Rhys Davids . — li sceutH vcrij tvcll donr, ij 
Mr. Bal Gungadhar Tilak . — The ivorh appears fn hr r 
earefully executed and I have no doubt that your book'- u 
will prove to be of great use to the public, e.spccially to hi 
the English-reading class. hi 

Lt. Col. A W. Smart.— I have in paits compared with 
the original xnA find it a good and faithful translation. 

Madras Mail. — Saiikar.a’s coinincntatic.'; on thc-e || 

Upanishads are tran.'slated in tjiis book in an accurale U 
and clear style, while the rendT;ring.< aic a', litoral as 
possible. f H 

APPLV TO-G- A- NATESAN & GO; ESPLANADE. MADRAS- jjj 
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THE SRI~BHASHYA OF RAMAHUJAGHARYA. 

w xth sn 3nslytioaI outline of contents 
TB^KSLATED IKTO ENGLISH BY 

;;Peop. M. EANGACHARIAE, Avl., m.a. 

AKD 

Mr. M. V. VARADAEA.TA AIYANGAR, B.A., B.L 
Vol. 1. F*ricc F?s. Q. 

The Madras Mail says : — 

■■*■■ Mr. Eanga Chariar has prefixed to his translation a 
lucid analytical outline of contents which should go far 
to assist reader.s in studying and understanding a 
highly technical and argumentative work like the Sri 
Bhashya * The Volume is complete in itself and 
deals with the most important part of Ramanuja’s 
commentary * * * 

Professor Tirth Pam 6fos»cai>ii, M. A . of Lahore, writes: — 

The book is very' ably translated. Tlie analytical out- 
line of contents given in the beginning well prepares a 
reader for the perusal of the Acharya work. Everything 
about the book is excellent — the paper, binding and 
printing. 

Professor Cowell, Oavilrridge, says : — 

The translation seems to mo to be very carefully done, 
and I am astonished to see into what good English the 
difiicult original has been put. 

Pr. Thihmti, AllaJiahad, says: — 

It gives me gre;it pleasure to s;\y that your translation 
is in my opinion a very scholarly and meritorious per- 
formance. 

Ln(f Prof. Max Moller, Oafnrd, says : — 

I feel very grateful to you and proud to accept your 
translation of the Sri-Bliashya. And ns far as I have 
been able to judge it is couecl. 

-I- 


Apply io—O. A, i\AT£SAl\' & Co., Esplanade, Atadras. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF ANCIENT INDIA. 

By VELANDAI GOPALA AIYAE, B.A., B.L. 
Plt'adfir, Oliitioor. 

FiksT * JicnUui'nuj of ihe Kcdi l\ign. 


Skiuks 


I The Date of the Mahahharata War 
I The Dour Yu^ns 

Price Re, 1-4 


SEL-ECX ERES: 


OPiNioms. 


Mr. G. R. S. Mead in the THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW- 
London ; — The small volume of 156 jip. before us is 
■ straightforward, compact, direct, discriminating, and 
objective. It is written on purel)- scientific lines, and 
displaj’s an intimate acquaintance with the researches of 
Western Orientalists : it is also written with a wide 
knowledge of Indian Sources. 

THE MADRAS JIAIL ; — Mr. Gopala Aivar has brought 
to bear on his really patriotic undertaking a vast amount 
of patience and scholarship, and h.as made a sahsfanfial 
contribution to the literature on the subject of Indian 
Chronology, for which he deserves the thanks of his 
countrymen. 

THE HINDOO PA'l'RIOT:— A remarkable volume. 
We congratulate tiie author on the ability and enulition 
he has shown in writing Ins book. 

THE HINDU : — A very interesting book. The 
volume before us displays considerable original research. 

PRABUDHA BHARAT.V The work before us is 
another milestone in this path. It is a reprint of papers 
orisiinallv contributed to iMr. Natesan's exccllont maga- 
m'ne, THE INDIAN REVIEW ; and its is.ciie in book form 
has been a service to educated India. 

THE JIAHRATTA — Ho has brought to hear upon ' 
the question important and hitherto untlionght of evidence : 
from mativ ditl'crentsources. i 


Ajtph/ to—(f. -I. Katemu .(• OV.. Dsplanadr, ModraK 
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Malabar and its Folk. 


ftt/$tcnwfic {/pscripfton of the social customs 
oud institutions of Sllalabar, 

By T. K. GOPAL PANIKKAR. B.A. ; 

wrni AK iNTiiooro lOK iiv Tin: 

I 

Rev. F. W. KELLETT. M.A., F.M.U. 

COIMT'ErOTS. 

1. Thoiijilit.‘< on Malnbnr. 2 A Maliibur N'air ’J'jinivvacl. t 
3. Mainniakknlliayain. 4. Local Tnulitions niitl hjnpci.'.li- i 
tions. 5. The JIalabai Drama. 6. The Onam Kc.'.lival. 

7. The Vislui Festival. 8. The Thinivathirn Fc.slival, | 
9. Feudalism in Malabar. 10. Cock*Feslival at Cranpa* I 
norc. 11. The Kcllu KaP.ianam. 12. Scipcnl-lVor.'-hip. j 
13. Some Depre-s.scd. Classes. 14. Village Life. 15. Some I 
Phases of llcligious Life. 16. Glossary. I 

Malabar is no ordinary Indian district. Both district , 
and people aie clearly marked off fiom the rest of India : 
and have features all their own. As even a glance at I 
the contents of this book will show they have a social 
organisation, marriage customs, a law of inheritance, 
festivals and religious rites that distinguish them from J 
their neighbours. Mr. Panikkai’s book is well adapted: 
to open up lines along which new modes of thought may 1 
pass to the minds of thinking men. "i- ♦ And so his book | 
should have for them the v.alue of interpreting to them ' 
some of the practices whose me.'ining they have wholly 1 
or partially lost. — liev. F. IV. KELLETT. ' j 

©rice ®ue (Rupee, drown 8 vo., 215 pp. j 


Apply to — G, A. NATJUSAN <J' 6Vi„ Estplanade, Madras. 





^ales of ^ennalframa. 

THE FAMOUS COURT JESTER OP SOUTHERN INDIA. 

By Pandit S.IVI. Natesa Sastri, B.A., M.F.L.S. 

(ifemUr of the Lmidm FoVdore Soaiety.) 

Puiec — /5s. EIGHT. 

Contents- 

B ECO/IING a Professional Jester. Escapinfr from the 
punishment of being trampled by an Elephant. 
Escaping from the punishment of being cut off by 
the sword. Appearing with his head concealed. 
Getting the sentries whipped. Obtaining absolute license 
to make jokes. Cauterization of Brahmans. Bearing a j 
colt. Rearing a kitten. Profiting by the labour of thicvc.s. 

A great doctor overthrown. An unsnccessfiil conversion. I 
A great poet disgraced. Deceiving the wrestler. Con- 
verting a black dog into a white dog. E.vecuting the 
paintings. Eequesting to protect his family. 

Select Press Opinions. 

Civil and 2lilitary Gazette.— n\Q tales are amusing and I 
to the folklorist may be of special interest. ! 

The West Coast Spectator . — Delightful reading. 

Luchnnm Advocate . — The stories which resemble our own 
Bribal anecdotes are really amusing. 

Madras P/wm.— Highly interesting and amusing. I 

India. — “ Curious and interesting.” I 

Ary a The talcs arc full of humour, vorynmti.“- 

ing and calculated to brighten np a .snd^cotmtennncc 
at once. 


Apply to-G. A. NATESAN & Co.. Esplanade. 3fndms. 


HAND-BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW. 

Bi- N. K. EAMASAMI lYEE, b a , b.b. 

Hlflh Court VaJtil, Madras, and Author of 
“ A Hnnd-Bodti of Civil LaivC 

THE BOOK CONTAINS:— 

Ii^TRODtrcTiON.—(i) Science of Law. (ii) Principles of 
Law. (iii) Tabular scheme of the Divisions of Law. 

Part I. — Substantive Law.— Tabular scheme of the 
Indian Penal Code. The Indian Penal Code giving clearly 
the de&nition.s and elements of the several offences and 
closely and analytically following the language of the 
Code, 

Part II.— Ad^bctive Law. — Object and scope of 
Evidence and Procedure. Tabular scheme of the Indian 
Evidence Act. Clear analysis of the Evidence Act, with 
tables of the more difficult portions following closely the 
Act. Tabular scheme of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
Clear analysis of the provisions of the Code. 

Appendix A. — Tabular statements of the offences 
under the Indian Penal Code with punishment and 
other particulars. B. & 0. — Oi dinary and additional powers 

of Magistrates under the Criminal Procedure Code. D. 

General Legal Maxims. E.—Foreign Legal maxims spe- 
cially relating to Evidence with English Equivalents. 

1 Price Rs. 2, 


Afply to. — G. A. NATESAN Co., Esplanade, Madras, 


4^, DTcitOSGtl & Go, 


printers ' OBoo/j^Sellers, 

anO ^ Stationers, 

publishers, anb JSinbers, 

10, Esplanade Rocci, fTladnas, 


UNDERTAKE 


BOOK AND JOB WORK 


OE EViJRV DLSCIUrnoS IS 


Snglish, Damil, Sehigu & 3atts}iri/-JS)evanag(it'i. t. 


TRIAL SOLICITED. TERMS-MOOERATE. 


Estimates on application. 

G. A. NATESAN, B.A., 

Managing Proprietor. 




Ipctce ■fRe&ucca. 


^‘^|)to5peious” Brittsi) 3nbta.% 

A iiEVELATION FROM OFFICIAL BECOJtDS 

By William Q>igby, <?. 3. ■€. 

AUl'HOH 0>’ aiANX ^¥ORKS ON INMAN COXMTIOSS, 

This Work, relying on official tacts alone, exhibits a 
deplorable state of things, 

CONTENTS. 

Pi-oem. 

1. India ruled by pre-conceived ideas, not in accord- 
ance with facts. 2. India at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. 3. Whose is the agricultural and industrial 
wealth of India ? 4. Famines ; their present frequency 
and the cause of that frequency. 6. The extraordinary 
.amount of the precious metals absorbed by the people. 
6. The ‘ Tribute ’ ; what it is, how it works. 7. The 
‘ drain ’ ; its extent, its consequences. 8. No trade with 
two hundred millions of thejndian people— with the ex- 
ception of one article. 9, Is India distressed ? We see 
no distress. 10. The condition of the people, 11. The 
alleged increased agricultural and non -agricultural in- 
come. 12. The present economic condition of - India. 
The Remedy. 

No one who is desirous of learning why India is now 
continually Famine-striken, or who wishes to do India 
service, can aft’orh to miss this book. 

From f?s. 7-8, to Rs, 4. 


G. A, KATESAN & CO., ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 
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Poverty and Un-British 
Bale In India.lMsx. 
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I CT'-S^ 

BY DADABHAl NAOROJI. 

HIS !s a compendium and reprint of all tliat the 
author has uttered on this, and on kindred sub- 
jects. during a long and busy life. These consist 
of a p.aper read before the East India Association in 1876, 
corresixindence with the India OSice 18S3, a memoran- 
dum on the moral poverty of India of 1880, pauer.s of 
1887 refntii.g articles by Sir 3fountstuarf Grant Daft, the 
author's speeches in the House of Commons in 1894 and 
1895. his contributions written in 1895 to the Eoyal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure; a paper on the simul- 
taneous examination question, his statements submitted 
to the Indian Currency Committee in 1898, selections 
from his addresses, and a paper on the State and Gov- 
ernment of India under its native rnlers. 

SELECT PEESS OPINIONS. 

3Ir. Naoroji's labonrs on behalf of India richly deserve 
a permanent record and this volume i> therefore to be 
heartily welcomed. It is a storehouse of inform.afioa 
for students of Indian economics and it is something 
more than that, ifr. Naoroji is an uniaulierir.g friend of 
England. The England that he admires is Urn couutp- 
whose sentiments were clothed in noble iangunge in 
the proclamation of lS5S...the England that lie criti- 
cises is the country that has in'^isted on ntling India n>. 
a conqueror instead of a trustee." — Dtiihj Ac*r.t. 

*■ It gives a large nnmbcr of incontrovertible fact-' ns 
to the'torriblc state to which India ha- been reduveJ 
by Impciialiitic. greed ." — flunaTtc /Arftr." 

“ There is no gainsaying the great value xU' :!• —tv'eri"'-:’'- 

From Rs. 6. (Six.) to Rs, 4. 


G, A. KATESAK & CO., ESPLANADE, 
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THE ECONOMIC HISTORY 

OF BRITISH INDIA. 


K- 


IV. 


BY ROMESH CHUNOER DUTT. C.l E.. l.C.S 

S? •'I clear tuvi .•^iiccuict Htslory of Iiitliati A^ri* 
culture, I.und Setlleinotil*;. Tntde nii'l Coimncroi* ^ 
the financial policy of (he Kn^:! Itnlia ('(Miij'.aiiy and lit- 
* terly of the Govorniuent of Indin. 'I'he book will he 
found to he a vnlunhlo puide to the .study of the economic 
condition of India, ns Mr. Dult Imi- had free accc.sf; to 
f* the voluminous State Documents. Blue ]h.iok.«, ^linuto.s, * 
De.spatchcs as well ns Reports of Parliamentary Commit- 
tier on Indian aEair.s from the middle of the 18lh centmy. 

Price Rs. 5-8-0. 


Other Books By Mr. DUTT. 


j THE LAKE OF PALMS t-Dcinp the nuMiorV 
social novel, i^inistir, enlarged and adapted into Dnglish. 
and published in England, with one illustnition, Rs. 3. 

OPEN LETTERS TO LORD CURZON on Faminc.s 

*f and Land Assessments in India, Its. 4-8-0. 

SPEECHES AND PAPERS. - I'irst. Scries contain- 
ing Congress Speech of 1899, and speeches in England, 
1897-1900 ; Second Series containing Speeche.s in En- 
gland, 1901, &' Replies to Lord Curzon’s Land Resolution 
Y Rs. 2, each volume. 


CIVILISATION IN ANCIENT INDIA, complete 

in one volume Rs. 5-0-0. 

EPICS AND LAYS OP ANCIENT INDIA con- 
densed into English verse with an introduction by the 


Right. Hon. F. Max Muller. New cheaper Edition. Rs. 


_ A. NATESAN & CO., ESPLANADE, MADRAS 
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5n&ian Social IRcfovin. 

EPITKI) J5r 

C. Y* CHINTAMANI. 

Ihe book contains fourteen orisrinal article^ on the 
most imjiorlaiu Social Jlefonii sitbjeets bv sonm o; the 
best writers atui thinkers in India ; all the addresses of 
Mr, dustico llanade and aU Presidential addresses at the 
Indian Social Cv'uferor'.oe and otlior nsefnl thini;s. 

So far as wo know, no such voliono on Social Kefonn 
treatintroE snoh a vaiiety of srtbjeots, containinii sneh. 
luminous matter, and writ ton l\v such .able men w.is in 
e.'cistencc before the appeartmee of this book, ^fon and 
women in se;irv.'h of knowicilire on the movement of social 
pt\>srit'ss in India sought in rrahi for .a volume which 
would givv them till the infonnatiou they neoxied, Ihn 
now. they can obtain all they want from the editie.'i under 
review. 'I'ho suhiccts contained in the book ,aro eruditely 
tieated. imjvnrtialty diseussed and eritieised and form a 
mine of information Thoy deal with t>hno,''t all the topic.' 
which any one interested in the subject seeks to ks’.ew. 
The arrangement of the voiumo i' good.— T‘\ .toivecfr 
<p' /tn'm. 

Has braught together in one voiumo, a'l that is be't in 
the writings of the mv'st ivasonable as'.d most iti^tirgussh- 
od of Indian Social Iloformers, — ti'.-.v.’' , 

SdO pp. demy oc^a^^^ beautifnliy prtnten or; 
good glared paper and h.tniisemcly Ivnra 
in full cloth, with gilt letterirg. 

Price Rs. S-S, 
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Select Pfess Opinions- 

Madras Standard.— The compilation contains, 
amongst other things, masterpieces fiom such men as 
Dr. Martineau, Dr. Chancing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, Johnson and Addison. • 

The Hindu :— The hook consists of 127 essays culled 
and clipped from the masterpieces of tl)e English 
language, containing some of the greatest thoughts of 
some of the greatest minds and foims a most interesting 
and instructive study for the young as B’ell as the old. 

The Theosophist.—A choice collection of valuable 
extracts on moral subjects from the world’s best writers. 

The Christian Patriot. — The book will do admirably 
as a book of reference for those who wish to seek for 
information or advice. 

The Christian College Magazine : — Mr. Seshagiri 
Rao has here collected a number of extracts on such sub- 
jects as Simplicity, the Reality of Sin, Early Rising, 
Success. Sympathy, Bhakti. His range is from the Imi- 
tation of Christ to the Gita, and from Ruskin and 
Addison to the unknown contributors to Indian news- 
papers. The extracts are not long and are usually 
suggestive, and we can well believe that men of in- 
determinate religion might find moial stimulus in read- 
ing them. 

Mysore Standard,— The compiler of this exceedingly 
well got up publication has done a service to the rising 
generation in this country by placing before them quota- 
tions from the writings of eastern and western thinkers 
ancient and modern As a moral Text Book in 
schools it ought to be of great value. 
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HISTORY OF 

THE TAMIL LANGUAGE. 

(TJV TAMIL) 

Br V. G. SURYAiSABAYANA SASTRIAK, B.A. 


Hmd Tamil Pandit, Madras Christian College anti Chief 


* Examiner in Tamil to the Universitij of Madra 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY THE Rev. F. W. KELLETT, SIA., F.M.U. 


SELECT PRESS NOTICES. 

The Hindu. — Whafc Trench, Morris. Skeat 
and others did for English a generation nr 

ago. 


more ago, Mr. Sui7anaravana Sasti’iar has 
attempted to do now for Tamil, and he lias 
already established his competency to the task 
by his numerous writings and varied researches. 
The book is original in its nature and leads 
the wav for further work in the'lino. 


«• 

# 






The Madras Standard — ^Whether taken as 

a contribution to Philology or Ilisl.ory tliis little 
book is valuable as giving an interesting 
sketch of the growfcli of the Tamil Language. 

r Cloth Bound 
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p V. G. SURYANARAYANA SASTRIAR, B.A. 

IS Jlcntl Tamil Panflit, Madraa Christian College. 

|§ ]?s. AS. 

I Rupavati or The Missing 
Daughter — An Original Tamil 
Drama 


Kalavati — An Original Tamil 
Drama . • 

Natakaviyal — Tamil Drama- 
turm’- (A Text-Dook for B. A. 
1903.) 

I Tani Pacura-Togai — (First 
I Course) A Book of. Sonnets in 
ffl Tamil. (With English Echoes 
I by Dr. Pope of Oxford) Calico... 
I The Poets’ Feast — C^irst Day) 
I A Collection of Tamil Poems... 
I Mativanan — A Classical Tamil 
I Eovel 

I Mana Vijayam or The 
I Triumph of Honour — An 
I Historical Tamil Drama 

I Life of Maniya S i v a n a r — 

(Second Edition.) 
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CONTENTS. 

The Indian Land Question, By Mr. Bome.iJt Chmiclcr 
Butt, G. I. E. Reply to the Government of India. By 
illr. Roviesli UUimder Butt, C. J.E. Madras Land 
Revenue Sy.stem since 18S5. Bxj Bewan 
B, Bagoonatlia Bao. The Madras Land Revenue System. 

Ey Mr. Ganjam Vencataratnam. The Bombay Land .-^1 
Revenue System. By the Hoii. Mr. Goanldas PareWi. 

The Central Provinces Land Revenue System. By the 
Hon. Mr. B. K. Bose. Proposal of a Permanent Settle- 
ment. By Mr. Boniesh Olmnder Butt, 0. T. E. 

APPENDIX. 

Memorial of Retired Indian Officials. Full Text of 

&>?) the Resolution of the Government of India. Opinions 

■ 2'^ 
fcVii of Local Governments. The Central Provinces, Madras, 

The Punjab, The N. IV, Provinces and Oudh and Bengal. 

Sir Louis Mallet’s Minute on Indian Land Revenue. 

Lord Salisbury’s Minute on Indian Land Revenue, Sir 

James Caird on the Condition of India. Mr. H. E. fSSt 

Sullivan on Indian Laud Revenue. Proposal of a Perma- 

nont Settlement in the Central Provinces. Proposal of 

a Permanent Settlement in Madras. Proposal of a 

Permanent Settlement 
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Madras. Proposal of a 
in Bombay. Land Revenue under 
Hindu Rule. Land Revenue under Mohamedan Rule. 


Ppiee One Rupee. 
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| §ales of illariaiia iRamaii. 

Bt P.EAMACHANDRA EAU AT>mGAL, 

Retired Statutory Civilian. 

CONTENTS. 

Introductory— The thieves ont-witted. Tiio child mur- 
deress detected. The Cotton merchants and their pet cat. 
■ The pearls recovered. Iron-eating rats and man-eating 
^ kites. Thrifty and Thriftless. A modern Shylock and 
1 how he was out-witted. The thief betr.ayed by his own 
\ words. The False-witnesses exposed by their own 
\ conduct. The broken crockery set off against the pro- 
i cessional elephant. The lying debtor convicted out of 
his own mouth. The dishonest brother exposed by his 
sympathy with the thief. A would-bc-wifc-stealer foiled. 
The right Droinio discovered by artifice. The extor- 
tionate Inn-keeper. The ring restored. Tlio fowl thief 
betrays herself. The dishonest Komati entrapped. The 
grain-vendor brought to his senses. 'The car-ring tliief 
nnm, asked. The cattle-thief detected.' 

Select Press Opinions. 


The Madras Mail -. — A delightful collection of witty 
tales and anecdotes. The 21 sloiics arc quaint and clever’ 
'Jhc Madras Standard-.— VoY>\\\tix Tales abounding in 
fun and humour .... Ought to be ot gre.at interest 
and amu.sement ospeciall)* to the foreign i-eader and the 
folklorist. The book is well-snilcd to while aw.ay auroe- 


i ably enough an idle half-hour during a Hailwuy journey. 
The Christian Patriot -The skilful narration of 
amusing incidents is excellent. 

■ PRICE As. 8 (EIGHT). 

G.^TnATESAN & CO., ESPLANADE. MADRAS. 
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HIS LIFE AND TIMES 


BY 


C, N. KEISHNASAMI AIYAR, M.A., L,T. 

Assistant, Amative OoUt-ge, Coimliatore. 


•[ 


II 

HIS PHILOSOPHY 

BY 

PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN, 

Anthor of " Hindu Hicism.” 


Both in one volume. 
Cloth Bound. 


Price one Rupee. 
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HINDU FEASTS, FASTS AND CEREMONIES. 

BY PANDIT S. M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A.. JI.F.L S. 

WITH AH IHTIIOHUCTIOH BY 

Henry K. Beauchamp, c.i.e., m.k.a.s., r.R.n.s.. 

Editor, the Madras Mail. 

Contente- 

The Avudra — Avani Avittam — Tlie Malialaya AmavaM’a 
— The Bhogi and the Pongal — The Dipavali — The Hindus 
and the Eclipse — Hindu Funeral Rites — Holi and 
Kamandi — Kalakshepas, old and new — The Jlukkoti or 
Vaikunta Ekadasi— The Krittika — The Hahamakha— 
The Arddhodaya and the Mohodaya— The Sarasvati 
Puja— The Mahasivaratri— The Srijayanti or Kiishnash- 
taini— The Yaralakshmi Worship — The Vinayaka Chn- 
turthi — The Hindu New Y’ear’s Day- The Onani Feast 
in Malabar. Appendix A. The Kaliyuga. Appendi.x 
B. Glossary. 

select Ophjions. 

MR. H. K. BEAUCHAMP:— For a general work- 
a-day knowledge of the Hindus, there i.s no more 
useful and at the same time more interesting study than 
that of current beliefs and practices such as aic de.'oribcd 
by Pandit Natesa Sastri in this little volume. 

DR. EDGAR THURSTON : -Europeans would do 
well to acquire the book. 

THE CHRISTIAN PATRIOT :-'\Yc cordially w- 

commend to missionaries. ,.a reliable book of reference. 

THE HINDU : — Sure to afford interestiinr reading. 

THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW :-Thcrc should 
no longer be any mystification about the various 

THE MADRAS MAIL: -Europe, an rjfliciaD of all 
grades, minsionaries and merchants ■will find liic iiook 
particular!}^ useful. 

INDIAN DAILY NEWS :-'i'he Pandit has done 
his work well. * 

PRICE Re. 1-8 as. 

GTXlRAWSEN'lTcarESI’LANADE.'MADRAS. 
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STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. I 


BY WILLIAM MILLER, C.I.E., D.D., L.L.D., 

Prinsipal of tke ATadras Christian College, and 
Fillon of ill * TJniversuy af Madras. 

1. King Lear and Indian Politics. 

2. Macbeth and the Ruin of Souls. 

•t* 3. Hamlet and the Waste of life. 

4. Othello and the Crash of Character. 

Select Opi>jiotjS‘ 

The, Madras Mail. — The book is a contribution to 
Shakespearean study not unworthy of its author. And 
in its higher aims it is stimulating and inspiring. The 
lessons -it teaches are lessons of wisdom and nobility. 
No right-minded reader will lay the book down without 
a firmer faith in the power of righteousness, and without 
stronger resolution, with patience, self-control and self- 
sacrifice, to labour in love for the progress of this land. 

The Civil and Military Gazette. Dr. Miiler’s book is 
full of suggestive thought, and it may be especially com- 
mended to those native students to whom their studies 
ure more than merely the means of passing examinations. 

The Hiiidn. — * * Every Indian and every European 

f’hould carefully read through and think over the wise 
observations with which the book is replete. 

- The. Maliratta. Poona — * * Gratefully realise how 
much wiser we have grown by the perusal of that in- 
tere.sting monograph. 

The Christian Patriot. — Dr. Miller’s experience of 
India and his knowledge of the people is seen in this 
'olume, which we hope every educated Indian will read 
and ponder over. 


t^OUn UNIFORM AND HANDSOJtE VOLUMES 
« BOUND IN CLOTH. 

price of Each volume one rupee. 2- 
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Special feafures- 

HORT iiote.s on tlie Topics of tho Baj'. About live 
original coulvibutions on a variety of suhjocU in. 
eluding commerce ami manufactures. Critical 
Reviews of tlje latest Books. iSunimavy of notcwotlhy 
articles in leading Kcglish, Ameiicaii and rtidiau peiiodf- 
cals. Selections fiom the notable Utterancc.s of (lie Bay. 
Industrial Section. Educational Seotion, Departinenta! 
Reviews and Notes. 

Qoninbuiions. 

SXF~ Contiibutions are invited on all subjects of general 
interest, cspeotally on industrial, economic and 
commercial topic.s relating to India, 

J{ates of j7dveriisatriani> 

The Indian Review has a Jaigo f/mut fide euculatieii 
and our list is open to in.spcction. 

Per page per inseition — India Its. 10 and Toidf^n ill 
Proportionate rates for half and (jimrler p.ages, 
Ooutraot rates on apji!ic.rtjon, 

APPLY T0~G. A. NATESAN <S CO-, miAkOB, MmiS 
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